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Psychological Considerations in 
Planning an Educational Program 


for Adolescent Girls 


By 


LILLIAN COTTRELL, M.D. 


University of Minnesota Student Health Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


a lowering of the standards of behavior, especially 

in the adolescent age group. After strong adult 
leaders have organized youth groups and youth has 
learned his responsibility toward the community, the 
incidence of delinquency is lessened. It seems appro- 
priate for this group here assembled to recall to mind 
psychological problems which all adolescents have to 
meet in all times and, more particularly, those which 
confront adolescent girls at this time. Some sugges- 
tions will be offered as to meeting the needs of these 
girls through recreational programs. 

The emotional adjustment is always precarious in 
this period, for the adolescent needs outlet for feelings 
which he has never had before and doesn’t know what 
to do about. He has not learned to delay or modify 
the expression of his emotions. It is a common ex- 
perience even in a mature person to have conflicting 
impulses, but in the adolescent his inconsistencies are 
extremely bewildering both to him and to his asso- 
ciates. The manifestation of disgruntled attitudes 
follows the slightest frustration. The adolescent feels 
strong and weak at the same time; this, too, is a part 
of his inconsistency of makeup. All of us need to 
maintain our self-esteem. Since the adolescent doesn’t 
have the inner security that the well adjusted adult 
has, it is necessary to be on the alert to help him 
“save face,” for when he loses his self-esteem, he often 
compensates with undesirable behavior. The adoles- 
cent wants very much to be accepted as an important 
and different individual, but the need for identifica- 
tion with the group is also strong. 

Youth has ambivalent feelings not only for himself 
but also toward his leaders for whom he has both scorn 
and worship. The recognition of a single fault in a 
leader may result in repudiation by the adolescent of 
all the fine things for which the leader stands. Sim- 
ilarly, he idealizes the institution to which he belongs, 
and when a flaw is discovered, disillusionment is cer- 
tain and resentment great. In wartime the ideals 


|: ALL countries at the start of war there has been 


A paper read at the Minnesota Conference on Fitness 
Through Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, con- 
ducted by University of Minnesota Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 17, 1943. 
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taught in relation to peace and the brotherhood of 
man seem to be discarded. Youth reacts by rejecting 
the other standards which have been set up for him 
as desirable and noble. 

Accelerated maturity occurs in situations where the 
need is great; hence in wartime children grow fast. 
At all times this has been observed in rural areas 
where boys fifteen and sixteen do a man’s work be- 
cause the necessity is great. Contrariwise, during the 
depression years in urban areas where jobs were 
scarce, there was a tendency for young people to re- 
main dependent longer and marriage was delayed. In 
this present period young people are impatient with 
routine, resistant to authority, and difficult to handle. 
They become restless and tense if the road to action 
is blocked. Adolescents always want experience in 
quantities ; often they aren’t very discriminating about 
the quality. It is the adult leader’s job to keep the 
experience in the realm of the comparatively harmless 
and directed toward habits of living which make for 
health in the full sense of the word. 


Sex Differences 

It is fairly well established that women are as in- 
telligent as men, but in other ways there are significant 
differences in their makeup. The emotional range is 
greater in girls than it is in boys and the methods of 
expression of these emotions are less direct. Of 
course there are individual differences, but in general 
it is much easier to find out what “ails” a boy. Often 
a girl can’t tell, even though she may want to, what 
emotion or experience is the cause of her reaction. 
Repression is a mental mechanism frequently employed 
by women and leads to various forms of neuroticism. 
Hysteria, for example, is much more common among 
women and girls than it is among men and boys. The 
masculine element has other ways of expressing its 
poor adjustment, as evidenced by the much higher 
percentage of men who make up the inmates of the 
penal institutions. 

It is unfortunate but nevertheless true that girls are 
labeled and feel themselves “the weaker sex.” The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Test corroborates 
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this impression in a measurable torm. There is also 
a tendency to disparage attitudes and characteristics 
which are feminine. Oftentimes in working with girls 
it is necessary to point out that women’s areas of 
competency are just as important as those of men and 
that their abilities cannot be compared because they 
are unlike. During wartime the boys are the potential 
fighters and physical strength is at a premium, while 
many feminine attributes decline in value. Women 
and girls become impatient with feminine tasks and in 
the absence of much of the masculine element become 
more aggressive. The donning of slacks and overalls 
and going out to do a man’s work becomes a virtuous 
form of behavior. 

Masculine and feminine interests have certain defi- 
nite differences. Girls are more concerned about in- 
dividual pursuit of happiness than they are of com- 
munity welfare, whereas boys are more interested in 
affairs both natronal and international, and hence they 
espouse causes. Girls’ social drives are much stronger 
than those of men. Personal adornment and the de- 
sire to be popular are much stronger motivations for 
them. Girls have more interest in the arts and cultural 
pursuits than men, and this makes for difficulty in 
wartime when the emphasis is toward the “practical.” 
Since it is difficult for girls to think in terms of inter- 
national affairs, it was not until their own communi- 
ties were affected that they were emotionally aroused 
by the war situation. It has been noted that girls were 
relatively unaffected by the war until it touched their 
personal lives. Guadalcanal had little meaning for 
them until it began to involve the boys who used to 
live across the street. 

The! adolescent girl discovers sooner or later that 
she has one power which can make her sought after 
and therefore an important person. Her sexual at- 
traction is a newly discovered quality which brings 
her attention. During wartime when adherence to 
standards of the primary group of home and church 
become less rigid, she may make use of this new- 
found power. Unfortunately the idea that it is patri- 
otic to become engaged or to allow intimacies grows 
rapidly. This is an old “line,” probably used in every 
war; but it thrives with the philosophy of “eat, drink, 
and be merry.” The girls find themselves reacting to 
primitive impulses which in many instances would be 
inhibited in normal times. However, part of the sex- 
ual activity is not the result of strong sex urges, but 
is an unsatisfactory outlet for other strong emotions 
and restless tension. In any period many women who 
are promiscuous are not necessarily motivated by 
strong sex drive. 


Suggestions for Recreational Program 

American youths are said to be soft—in need of be- 
ing toughened, which probably means that too many 
young people have been sitting on the sidelines enjoy- 
ing the exertions of others. The majority have been 
passive rather than active participants. Emotions have 
been generated, but no outlets have been provided for 
these forces. That is one of the reasons why radio 
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and movies are unsatisfactory pursuits when taken 
exclusive of other recreational activities. 

Physical exercise —It is not necessary for girls to 
have a maximum of muscular strength in order to be 
fit for the life ahead of them. Well developed body 
muscles may be desirable, but to the medical profes- 
sion that aspect seems less important than the relax. 
ation from mental tension and the joy which is derived 
from physical activity. For example, it is often found 
that relaxation from swimming is immediate and satis. 
fying and more effective than inactivity. It is ex. 
tremely desirable to learn physical skills in games 
which can be pursued in later life. Looking toward 
the future is essential in order to counteract the feelin 
of impermanence sponsored by war conditions.  Intra- 
mural sports which provide social situations and a 
chance for all are much better than so-called varsity 
teams. 

Plans for exercise should be individualized. If phys- 
ical education is compulsory, multiple choices should 
be provided as girls’ interests in physical activities 
vary more than do those of boys. Many adolescent 
girls are conscious of their body development or lack 
of it, and sports which call attention to body build may 
cause embarrassment. Any resistance to a particular 
form of activity should be considered by the leader and 
handled with gentleness. The forcing of girls to take 
part in an activity may fix a dislike, but if a dislike is 
handled properly, it may be overcome later. 

Outdoor activity in the form of hikes and bicycle 
tours offers a social situation which the girls welcome. 
However, it does more than that, as it satisfies a need 
to withdraw from the usual scene of activity and hence 
aids in gaining perspective. Schools have found it 
necessary to take over much of the informal recreation 
that families used to provide, and they probably should 
be doing this the year round. Such little vacation 
trips provide material for teaching the natural sciences 
which is far better than any laboratory experience. 

Creative experiences——FEveryone who has studied 
psychology and personality adjustment is convinced 
that the creative arts are satisfactory means of releas- 
ing emotions that cannot be expressed directly because 
of conventions, taboos, or mores. This suggests the 
development of the various fine arts both in classical 
and modern forms. Dramatic art with the various 
aspects of play writing, acting, scene and poster design- 
ing, and painting will provide vehicles for emotional 
release which are usually satisfying because they are 
group experiences. There is an increasing number of 
handerafts which under careful leadership can be 
brought up to date to follow the fads and fancies of 
adolescent fashion. Music has always provided safety 
valves for high emotions. Vocal and_ instrumental 
music, or combinations of both, serve to develop talent 
and to build up morale. Many of the creative arts 
can do double duty by benefiting the community as 
well as the creators. Plays and concerts do much to 
keep the community integrated and serve toward edu- 
cation of adults in better forms of recreation. 


(Continued on Page 337) 
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A Gunctional Gitness Test for 
High School Girls 


By 


LUCIEN BROUHA, M.D. ‘ 


The Grant Study 


Harvard University 


and 


J. ROSWELL GALLAGHER 


Phillips Academy 
Massachusetts 


Andover, 


N THIS and other publications there have recently 
| been described methods for testing the functional 

physical fitness of men,’* boys,” and college women.* 
The present report describes a technique suitable ior 
the estimation of the dynamic physical fitness of high 
school age girls. It is based upon the principle that 
the more fit the individual, the more rapidly will the 
heart rate decelerate after hard exercise. It is to be 
emphasized that this test is to be used on individuals 
who are “medically fit,” that is, those who have no 
organic defect of the heart and lungs. The aspect of 
physical fitness which is tested is the ability to perform 
strenuous work in a physiologically efficient manner. 
It does not measure muscular strength or special skills. 
A development of this test and the experimental work 
which preceded the development of the standard tech- 
nique has been described elsewhere.* 


Instructions 
Equipment : 
1, A platform 16 inches high. 
2. Stop watches or watches with second hands. 

Procedure: 

1. Each girl stands at attention in front of her 
platform, and each girl is assigned to an observer who 
sits or stands beside her. A leader gives the signal, 
“Ready,” and then the command, “Up.” At the com- 
mand, “Up,” each girl places one foot on the plat- 
form, steps up so that ‘both feet are on the platform, 
straightens her legs and back, and ‘immediately steps 
down again, one foot at a time. The pace is counted 
out by the leader: “Up-2-3-4, Up-2-3-4" as in march- 
ing, the command, “Up,” coming every two seconds. 
If a loud speaker system is available, a recording of 
the commands may be made and utilized. A drum is 
also effective and convenient for setting the rhythm. 
Subjects should not wear shoes or ones with slippery 
soles. Usually it is easier for the subject to lead off 
with the same foot each time and not try to alternate 
feet, but this can be done during the test if one leg 
gets tired. 


*Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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2. The leader and each observer count the time 
from the beginning of the exercise and stop the exer- 
cise exactly at the end of 4 minutes. The observer 
must be sure that the subject steps fully on the plat- 
form and takes:a standing position at each step up. 
No crouching should be allowed. The subject must 
keep the pace accurately and if she falls behind be- 
cause she is tired, the observer must stop her after 
she has been unable to keep the pace for about 15 
seconds. Should any girl become too fatigued before 4 
minutes have elapsed, her observer should have her 
stop and the observer should record the duration of 
the girl’s exercise. 

3. At the end of 4+ minutes’ exercise, each girl 
should immediately sit down and remain quiet; the 
subsequent minutes are referred to as the recovery 
or rest period. The leader and the observer note the 
time, and* exactly 1 minute after the exercise has 
ceased, each observer begins counting her subject’s 
pulse. The number of beats in the next 30 seconds are 
counted. When two minutes after the cessation of ex- 
ercise have elapsed, the pulse is again counted for 30 
seconds, and again at the end of 3 minutes after ex- 
ercise. If each observer has a stop watch, she can 
start her watch at the beginning of the exercise, and 
can accurately determine the end of the exercise and 
the beginning of each of the pulse-counting periods. 
We have found it more practical to have the leader 
do all the timing and to give all the commands. The 
leader can start the exercise, give the commands, stop 
the exercise, and commence the beginning of each of 
the pulse-counting periods by giving the command, 
“Count” and 30 seconds later, “Stop.” Each observer 
should be instructed to locate her subject’s pulse as 
soon as the girl has been seated after exercise; in this 
way she will become familiar with the girl’s pulse be- 
fore the beginning of the first counting period. It 
should be remembered that after hard exercise, it is 
easier to count the pulse in the neck, over the carotid 
artery, than at the wrist. 

The full test is as follows: 

(Continued on Page 550) 
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Civilian Physical Fitness 


By the 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


REVIEW 


of the status of physical fitness 

among the American people, continuous study 

of the need, and the best approach in meeting 
this need, revealed the necessity for a national federal 
committee responsible for developing an increased in- 
terest on the part of the nation’s people in their health 
and physical condition. On April 29, 1943, by virtue 
of Executive Order 9338, the Committee on Physical 
Fitness was established in the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Federal Security Agency. Mr. John B. Kelly 
was appointed chairman of the Committee under the 
direction and supervision of the Administrator, Paul 
V. McNutt, to discharge the duties of this office with 
respect to the promotion of physical fitness. 


Mr. Kelly’s wide experience in competitive athletics 
and as a participant in the Olympic Games as a cham- 
pion oarsman, made him especially conscious of the 
increasing softness of the American people. Mr. Kelly 
had observed and measured skills with athletes of other 
nations, and as the war gathered momentum, he be- 
came particularly conscious of America’s lack of fit- 
ness in contrast to the hardy specimens being devel- 
oped by the vigorous wartime programs of the Axis 
nations. Through a series of addresses and news 
articles, he brought to the attention of the nation its 
increasing unfitness. 


The duties of the Committee on Physical Fitness 
are to: 

(a) Study problems relating to the promotion of 
physical fitness in cooperation with the national agen- 
cies and organizations, and encourage the develop- 
ment of cooperative programs for their solution. 

(b) Serve as a center for the stimulation of state, 
district, and local programs for the promotion of phys- 
ical fitness. 

(c) Make available to states, localities, organiza- 
trons, and agencies upon request, the services of spe- 
cialists in physical fitness. 

(d) Prepare materials and serve as a clearing house 
on informational matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of a national program of physical fitness. 

The term “promotion of physical fitness” means the 
promotion of interest in individuals of all ages in the 
improvement of their own health and physical condi- 
tion. 


The Committee at its first meeting, June 16, 1943, 
defined physical fitness as: 


(a) A fitness that will result in a minimum of disa- 
bility due to a sickness of any type. 


(b) A fitness that will insure the ability to pe 
form our tasks (whether military or civilian) ef. 
ciently and well within the limitation of the humay 
body. 

(c) A fitness that will result in the ability to 
cover rapidly from fatigue and exhaustion. 

(d) A fitness based on an ideal which will demand 
a continuous effort on the part of individuals for a 


appearance, representative of a high degree of health ! 


and vigor, as well as a pride in rugged endurance, 
(e) A fitness based on sound home, school, and 
community training which produces well disciplined 
individuals who reject soft living and take pride in 
physical vigor. 
(f) A fitness resulting from self-direction and i inner 
propulsion rather than compulsion. 


The Committee on Physical Fitness feels that it is 
necessary that there be developed in the mind of every 
individual a will to win. There should be a realiz- 
tion on the part of all of us that physical fitness is 
imperative if this objective is to be attained. 


The Committee, in planning for effective coverage 
for the promotion of physical fitness, recognizes that 
there must be developed an attitude on the part of all 
the people that will make a high degree of physical 
fitness an essential part of their personal daily living; 
secondly, there must be made available every means 
for people to readily participate in effective programs 
for physical fitness with minimum inconvenience. 


The Committee believes that in promoting physical 
fitness for all of the people it must aid in the prov 
sion of conditions conducive to physical fitness i 
cluding: 

(a) Adequate medical supervision and services for 
the correction of remediable defects. 

(b) Proper nutrition. 

(c) The practice of personal hygiene including ade 
quate rest and sleep. 

(d) Healthful living conditions. 

The peculiar responsibility of the Committee om 
Physical Fitness is with the development of strength, 
agility, stamina, and endurance in the civilian popula 
tion. This demands daily participation in vigorous 
athletics and other physical training activities. Const 
quently the Committee is particularly concerned with 
the development of the “people’s” attitude of mind 
for daily participation in such activities under desit- 


able conditions ; with the provision of adequate leader § 


ship, facilities, equipment, and supplies; and with the 
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development of the fullest assumption of responsibility, 
and the establishment of organization which will re- 
sult in effective cooperation and coordinated efforts. 


A group of individuals, not to exceed twenty, was 
asked to serve with Mr. Kelly as a Committee on 
Physical Fitness directly responsible to the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency. They are: 


John B. Kelly, Chairman. ; 

Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, Vice Chairman, Chief, Medical 
Division of Selective Service, National Headquarters, Selective 
Service. 

Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Officer. 

Col. Theodore P. Bank, Chief, Athletic and Recreation 
Branch, Special Services Division, Army Service Forces. 

Asa S. Bushnell, Executive Director, Central Office for 
Eastern Inter-Collegiate Athletics. 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Medical Adviser, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Dr. Warren F. Draper, Deputy Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service. 

Major John L. Griffith, Chairman, Big Ten Conference. 

L. B. Icely, Chairman, Athletic Goods Manufacturers, Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, State Director of Physical Fitness, 
for the State of New York. 

Captain Lyman S. Perry, Aide to the Secretary, United 
States Navy. 

Henry V. Porter, Executive Secretary, National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, President, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Captain John Reynolds, Director, Welfare Division, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 

Captain Edgar B. Stansbury, Chief, Physical Fitness Branch, 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, Un- 
ited States Office of Education. 

Mary E. Switzer, Assistant to the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency. 

Charles P. Taft, Director, Office of Community War 
Services. 

George M. Trautman, President, American Association of 
Professional Baseball. 

Arch Ward, Sports Editor, Chicago Tribune. 


In order to carry out the responsibilities of the 
Committee on Physical Fitness the plan of operation 
agreed upon was: 

(a) That the Committee on Physical Fitness be in 
the nature of a small working committee and shall be 
responsible for the development of policies and pro- 
cedures, including the needs and plans for meeting 
these needs, and shall continuously keep the impor- 
tance of physical fitness before the people. 

(b) That subcommittees be appointed as deemed 
necessary by the Committee from membership of the 
Council and others; that these subcommittees be ap- 
pointed around the problems which will enable the 
fullest exploitation of every opportunity and avenue 
for promoting physical fitness. 


There are four Subcommittees: 


‘ The Subcommittee on State and Local Organiza- 
tion—Major John L. Griffith, Chairman. 

The Subcommittee on Institutional Planning—Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, Chairman. 


The Subcommittee on Schools and Colleges—Col. 
Theodore P. Bank, Chairman. 
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The Subcommittee on Promotion—Mr. Arch Ward, 
Chairman. 

(c) That there be a National Council of Physical 
Fitness made up of individuals representative of the 
various interests in physical fitness who shall serve in 
an advisory capacity to the Committee on Physical Ft- 
ness. Represented on this National Council are all 
Committee members and in addition the following: 


Ameche, Don, 4875 Louise Avenue, Encino, California. 

Badger, Philip O., National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
New York University, New York, New York. 

Bell, Dr. Margaret, Barbour Gymnasium, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Bingham, J. Lyman, Assistant to the President, Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States, 39 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Blossom, George, President of the United States Golf 
Association, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Brundage, Avery J., President, The United States of 
America Sports Federation, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Byrd, Dr. Harry Clifton, President, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 

Collins, Laurentine, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Crisler, H. O., President, Football Coaches’ Association, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dudley, Ed, President, Professional Golfers Association of 
America, Broadmoor Golf Club, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Eastwood, Dr. Floyd, President, Industrial Recreation As- 

sociation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Emerson, Dr. Kendall, 1790 Broadway, New York, New 
York. 

Emerson, Dr. W. R. P., 290 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

English, Charles H., President, Society of Recreation Work- 
ers of America, 1427 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Enlows, Harold F., First Aid and Water Safety Service, 
American Red Cross, Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 

Espenschade, Dr. Anna, President, Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion, American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Fishbein, Dr. Morris, Editor, Journal of America, Medical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gates, Edith, National Board of the YWCA, Director of 
Health and Education, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Gershovitz, Samuel D., National Jewish Welfare Board, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Hastings, Mrs. William A., National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 2241 Hollister Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Hecht, George, President, Parent’s Magazine and Welfare 
Council, New York, New York. 

Henderson, Dr. Edwin B., Department Head, Health and 
Physical Education, Division X-XIII Public Schools, 14th and 
Q Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Higgins, Robert A., Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, National Headquarters, Broadway at 34th 
Street, New York, New York. 

Hughes, Dr. W. L., Professor, Physical Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Icely, L. B., Chairman, Athletic Goods Manufacturers Ad- 
visory Committee, 2037 North Campbell Avenue, Chicago,, 
Illinois. 

Jacobs, Dr. W.' P., President, Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
South Carolina. 

Johnson, Lee F., Assistant €ommissioner for Project Man- 
agement, National Housing, 501 Longfellow Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jordan, C. F., N. W. Ayer Advertising Agency, 4th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

(Continued on Page 553) 
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OR seventy years the BoyscluBs of this country 
FE have been primarily interested in boys from 

families of low income. BoyscluBs are there- 
fore usually located in the areas of cities and towns 
where poor housing, poverty, broken homes, truancy, 
and juvenile delinquency are greatest. It is the pur- 
pose of the BoyscluB to give boys from these areas 
an opportunity to enjoy life and to become good 
citizens. 

Today the typical BoyscluB has a membership of 
1,000 boys, ranging in age from 8 to 21 years. Mem- 
bership is classified into age groups, and programs 
are planned for each classification. Boys therefore 
participate in most activities with others of their own 
age. Since dues are very low, usually 25c to $1.00 
a year, the poorest boy in the community may become 
a member. Those who cannot afford to pay the nomi- 
nal fee may work for their membership. 

The BoyscluB is a club exclusively for boys. It is 
their own. They join voluntarily. It is a place to 
which a boy may go whenever he has free time and 
there with friends participate in interesting, construc- 
tive activities, in a healthful environment under proper 
supervision. 

The BoyscluB is also a non-sectarian organization. 
Boys of all religious faiths are accepted as members. 
The Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant boys play and 
work together in an atmosphere free of religious 
prejudice. 

The program of a BoyscluB is based upon the natural 
interests and desires of boys. The activities are as 
varied as the boy interests, available facilities, and con- 
ditions within a given community. Activities common 
to most BoyscluBs can best be described under the 
following headings : 

Game Rooms—The social life of the BoyscluB 
centers largely in its game rooms. Here the boy mem- 
ber finds many interesting table games, such as domi- 
noes, checkers, carroms, pocket billiards, and ping 
‘pong. The game rooms in a BoyscluB are usually filled 
with noisy, happy, excited boys. It is here that boys 
meet each other and friendships are formed. Under 
the supervision of skilled leaders the first lessons of 
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The BoyscluB 


WALTER M. HALL 


Director of Program and Personnel Service 
Boys’ Clubs of America 
New York, N. Y. 


sportsmanship and good conduct are often learnej 
in the game rooms. 

Library—tThe library is usually one of the mog 
popular places in a BoyscluB. Here are found many 
interesting books and magazines of special interest to 
boys. Many Clubs provide a “home-work nook” where 
boys may prepare their school work.  Story-telling 
reading clubs, and contests are used by the librarians 
to stimulate interest in good books and reading. A 
BoyscluB library often has an atmosphere of infor- 
mality as boys engage in quiet table games, draw 
pictures, or work on types of craft projects that do 
not disturb those who are reading. Hundreds of boys 
influenced and stimulated by wise librarians are dis. 
covering for the first time that books can be interes- 
ing and exciting. 

Health Education—Health programs have been in 
operation in BoyscluBs for many years. Annual phy- 
sical examinations by a licensed physician and dentist 
are often a prerequisite for membership. Follow-up 
programs are conducted to insure the correction of 
remediable defects. The BoyscluB has a primary re- 
sponsibility to its members for their health and safety 
and has in continuous operation a program of health 
supervision which involves the detection and elimina- 
tion of undesirable environmental factors affecting 
health. Health instruction involving first aid, safety, 
personal hygiene, education in the value of suitable 
foods, rest, fresh air, and sunshine is provided. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, and Playground—ln 

(Continued on Page 554) 
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A Wartime Swimming Program 
for High Schools 


W. KENNETH VANSANT 


Baltimore City College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


grams in our high schools aimed to instruct be- 

ginners in the fundamentals of the stroke and to 
develop them into advanced swimmers through con- 
stant practice under the observation and constructive 
criticism of the instructor. At this stage of swimming 
the individual was given attention toward improving 
and perfecting his strokes so that he might enjoy the 
pleasures of swimming and thereby develop a worth- 
while pastime. Some few were equipped to complete 
the lifesaving course as outlined by the American Red 
Cross and so became prepared to save their own lives 
or the lives of others in case of accident. 


The idea of becoming physically fit through swim- 
ming is not new. It was realized years ago that swim- 
ming is one method of conditioning. 

Physically speaking, swimming is unsurpassable. It is the 
one exercise that will completely and thoroughly develop the 
entire body without overdeveloping any one part of it 

Because of the nature of the activity it brings into 
play the muscles of the body evenly. As Dr. George J. 
Fisher of New York has stated, 

Swimming is considered one of the best, if not the best, 
form of physical exercise. It stimulates all the muscles of 
the body and yet without nervous strain or tension.? 

There has been ready and general acceptance of the 
activity as a conditioner of health through relaxation, 
and as a means of recreation. As evidence that swim- 
ming is valuable in balanced muscular coordination and 
development, Victor E. Lawson states, 

The swimmer’s muscles are smooth and strong. Their pliant 
qualities are tireless. Swimming can be very useful in in- 
creasing the ability of athletes in other fields.3 

With these and other such observations in mind it 
is easy to see the value of swimming in the develop- 
ment of physical fitness during pre-induction training 
in high schools. Under normal conditions the Red 
Cross courses in lifesaving and water safety suffice for 
the safety needs of the ordinary water front. Saving 
another’s life involves a swimming technique sufficient- 
ly expert to overcome natural obstacles of water, 
weather, and tide. Under war conditions these ob- 
stacles, when presented, are encountered under unusual 


Peas in to World War II the swimming pro- 


1Victor E. Lawson, Swimming (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1987) p. 11. 

2George J. Fisher and George H. Corsan, The Diving and 
Swimming Book (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1935) p. 11. 

3 Lawson, loc. cit. 
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circumstances not akin to the usual water front situa- 
tion formerly kept in mind in our lifesaving courses. 
Because this war requires the transportation of the 
members of the various branches of the service under, 
on, or above oné of the oceans to reach the battle front, 
“a soldier must be as good a swimmer as a sailor.’’* 
Added to the struggle against the powerful sea in case 
of an attempted escape from the wreckage of a convoy 
or the sinking of a submarine one might find oneself 
surrounded by burning oil which requires another 
means of escape. It may be necessary to do more than 
save one’s own life, since there may be others less for- 
tunate in need of assistance. Swimming through, or 
making use of, the debris upon the surface of the 
water presents another problem. Under present-day 
conditions survival is more than just the ability to 
master the swimming stroke. It is a knowledge of how 
best to use any equipment at hand and the ability to 
think quickly in unusual circumstances. 


It is impossible to change conditions in the pool to 
parallel mid-ocean obstacles such as swimming under 
enemy fire or making one’s way through the pound- 
ing surf covered with burning oil. Swimming in peace- 
time for pleasure or lifesaving is accomplished in bath- 
ing suits, while under war conditions the service men 
have little choice in the matter of clothing. Practically 
all of the course in survival training should be confined 
to swimming while clothed. Substitute obstacles and 
equipment should play an important part in the pro- 
gram. 


In order to offer the opportunity of survival training 
to every boy at a pre-induction age every available 
facility will have to be drawn into use. 


Gone are the days when pools were meant for recreation 
only; today they are needed for victory. Here young men, 
still far from the battle front, can receive preliminary training 
as fighters, for today we must have an aquatic Army. This 
means that every pool in the country must be used for a 
nation-wide swimming program planned for the pre-induction 
man.® 


For those schools which have no swimming pools a 


cooperative program with the local Y.M.C.A., Y.M. 
H.A., or other clubs having the facilities should be ar- 


4Henry Ortland, The Official National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Swimming Guide for 1943 (New York: A. §8. 
Barnes: & Co., 1943) p. 3. 

5 Alvin B. Murphy, “Swimming Pools Must Go To War,” 
Beach and Pool, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (Jan., 1948) p. 5. 
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ranged. After induction, the armed forces have little to 
offer in this type of training, because of lack of facil- 
ities and time. 

The following items serve only as suggestions to high 
school swimming teachers in building their survival 
programs. These suggestions have grown out of the 
author’s experience in developing a wartime swimming 
program at Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Instruction 

Swim Fully Clothed—For sanitary reasons it is 
necessary to furnish the khaki or duck shirts and. 
trousers. Have the youngster swim a short distance 
with either shirt or trousers, then both. This method 
will be a gradual means of acquainting the student with 
a new experience and adding to his confidence. The 
distance should be increased each period until a dis- 
tance of 200 yards has been accomplished. The strokes 
used in this swim should be limited to. side, breast, and 
elementary back. The student should combine swim- 
ming, treading, and floating in an effort to increase the 
time the student spends in the water. 


Disrobe——The advanced student having learned the 
jelly-fish float as a beginner now finds practical use 
for what at one time seemed to be of little value. Even 
though shoes are not used the student should take the 
position of the jelly-fish float and go through the mo- 
tions of taking his shoes off. Treading water, also a 
step in the beginner’s program, finds its place in the 
advanced work. Between each step of disrobing the 
student must. tread for a breathing spell. The posi- 
tion of jelly-fish float is assumed while taking off the 
trousers. Note that the shirt is the last piece of cloth- 
ing to be removed as it is of assistance in keeping the 
swimmer afloat while removing the other clothing. A 
floating position on the back makes it easier to get the 
arms out of the sleeves while taking off the shirt. Each 
of the above steps should be taught separately and 
later combined. 

Life Preserver—Very little if any thought was given 
to making a life preserver out of a pair of trousers 
until the present war. Students are taught to tie an 
ordinary knot as near the end of each trouser leg as 
possible. The trousers should then be gripped at the 
waist on opposite sides to open them as much as pos- 
sible. Holding the trousers above the head with care 
to keep them free, the student jumps into the water 
holding the waist of the trousers. As the trousers are 
brought down to the surface of the water each leg is 
filled with air. The student then places one arm 
around the crotch and the preserver is in use with one 
leg of the trousers on either side of the arm. Prepa- 
ration of the preserver should be made before entering 
the water. It is possible for an expert swimmer to 
refill the trousers from a treading position but it is 
too difficult for the average swimmer. The preserver 
will support as many as three persons for a short 
period of time or one person for as long as 45 min- 
utes. Students are then taught to swim with the pre- 
server to a victim. The side stroke has been found to 
be the quickest and safest method to use with the pre- 


server in order to reach a victim. This should be ap. 
other step in the program after the making of the 
server has been taught. 

Tow Line.—The swimmer having removed his shirt 
may find use for it as a tow line as a means of gay 
a victim. It is twisted or whirled by holding the 
sleeves in each hand and making a circular motion, It 
may then be used as a tow line to rescue a tired swim. 
mer or it can be used to tow an unconscious Victim og 
his back by placing the tow line behind the neck ang 
under the arms of the victim, holding each end of the 
shirt with one hand while swimming the side stroke 

Swimming With a Rifle—Here again the side stroke 
is of great importance. The student should first } 
taught to swim with one arm out of the water ge 
pending upon a strong scissors kick and the use of the 
other arm to propel himself. The arm which jg og 
of the water should be held at about right angles fp 
the body. It is with this hand that the swimmer cap 
ries the rifle. The wooden rifles used by the High | 
School Victory Corps may serve for practice. It js 
advisable to weight these rifles with lead to approx: 
mate the weight of a real rifle. Many times a stream 
or a river must be crossed to reach the enemy anda 
dry rifle is necessary. 


Jump From Tower.—There is a vast difference jg 
jumping into the water from a low level as againg 
jumping from the deck of a ship. While it is impos 
sible or impractical to reproduce the actual height ofa 
ship in the swimming pool, a tower of maximum height 
may serve as a substitute for instruction and practice 
Students should be warned against the dangers of diy- 
ing from these heights because of the possibility of 
head, neck, and back injuries which could result from 
the sudden impact. Instruction should be given to 
keep the legs in action after jumping. This will aid 
in body balance and prevent the body from going too 
deep. Some youngsters may have a fear of jumping 
from a height of even eight feet. To overcome this 
fear it is wise to have two platforms at lower levels 


Under-water Swim.—Another addition to our swin- 
ming program which we must recognize is an em 
phasis on teaching under-water swimming. So often 
we read of torpedoed ships causing the surface of the 
water to be covered with burning oil. To escape this 
obstacle one must be able to drop below the surface 
feet first, swim as far as that breath will carry, and 
when approaching the surface whirl the hands and 
arms so as to splash water over. the burning oil which 
will permit taking another breath. It may be neces 
sary to drop down again and repeat the same pro 
cedure many times. Students should be instructed 
that once they have entered the water they should 
obtain a position parallel to and under the surface d 
the water by means of the breast stroke. Practice 
the above will tend to increase the distance the ind 
vidual is able to swim under water. Under-watet 
swimming can be combined with a jump from fit 
tower which gives a better picture of the total possible 
situation. 


Pre- 


(Continued on Page 558) 
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The Inter-American Health Program 


A worker spraying crude oil around swampy areas to prevent mosquito breeding. 


ALBERT DREISBACH 
Assistant Director, Health and Sanitation Division 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


LONG the Amazon go floating dispensaries, 
bringing doctors and drugs to new settlements 
of rubber workers hard to reach by land. Into 

backwater swamps of Haiti, in sight of new fiber plan- 
tations, march anti-malaria squads with drainage equip- 
ment and larvicids in an all-out war on the mosquito. 
From Guatemala to Paraguay rise new clinics and 
hospitals to fight tuberculosis, a principal cause of 
death in the Americas. 

In all these ways and a hundred more, a great inter- 
American health campaign goes forward today in four- 
teen American Republics, some of which are sites of 
bases for hemisphere defense and all of which produce 
strategic materials for the arsenals of the United Na- 
tions. The program is being carried out cooperatively 
by agencies of the Latin-American governments and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, a subsidiary of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

As its contribution to the inter-American “Battle for 
Health,” the Institute has assigned scores of doctors, 
nurses, engineers, and other technicians, supplementing 
the contributions of the co-operating American Re- 
publics. By safeguarding workers, the health campaign 
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helps assure the flow of rubber, fibers, metals, vegetable 
oils, and other materials to the factories of North 
America. It also helps lift the living standards of the 
Americas for the long run. 

Chief consultant in this hemispheric program is Dr. 
George C. Dunham, director of the Health and Sanita- 
tion Division of the Coordinator’s office. A modern 
version of the physician on horseback, he is an air- 
plane doctor with 25,000,000 patients. During a ten- 
month period he managed to ride his circuit five times 
and covered 57,497 miles. His tall, brawny, tireless 
figure has become a familiar sight in Port-au-Prince, 
Quito, Lima, Ascuncion, La Paz, and Rio de Janeiro. 
He is known to hundreds of public health authorities in 
the Americas. He has dispatched parties into the vast 
Amazon Valley, up and down the length of the Andes, 
into cities and jungles, hot climates and cold. His men 
are resourceful technicians who know how to cope with 
snakes, fleas, sting rays, electric eels, carnivorous ants 
and—most important—with the anopheles mosquito. 

On the wall of Dr. Dunham’s office in the Commerce 
Building is a large map of Central and South America, 
speckled with varicolored pins. Blue means building 
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projects: hospitals, dispensaries, clinics. Black means 
sanitary engineering: sewage plants, water supply, 
drainage ditches. Red stands for medical units for 
treatment of disease. Green indicates health education 
and the training of nurses. Brown shows dispensary 
launches along the Amazon and its tributaries. There 
are hundreds of these pins. They march down the map 
through Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. They go down 
South America’s west coast through Venezuela, Col- 
ombia, Equador, and Peru. They swing over eastward 
to Bolivia, Paraguay and Brazil. They cover the great 
ranges of the Andes. They sweep 2,200 miles across 
the Amazon Valley. 

To further the program various republics have set 
up a “Cooperative Inter-American Public Health 
Service.” More than 600 separate projects, units of 
operation, surveys and other types of public health 
activity have been started or scheduled. What are these 
projects? 

They are hospitals and health centers in mountains 
and jungle. They are medical and nursing schools. 
They are market places and slaughter houses for clean 
handling of food. They are sewers and disposal plants 
and pure water systems in the cities. They are clinics 
and doctors and surgeons, storehouses of medical sup- 
plies, chemicals and disinfectants, drugs and millions of 
atabrine tablets to combat malaria. 

The blue print for the health program was laid 
down in January, 1942, at the Rio de Janeiro Meeting 
of the American Foreign Ministers where it was agreed 
to strengthen the Americas by strengthening their 
health and well-being. The program got under way two 
months later in Ecuador. Since then dozens of tech- 
nicians have gone south on survey trips. Local health 


authorities have joined in mapping projects, Equi 
ment, medicines, and supplies have flowed southward 
and the widely diverse projects have taken sha 
Many have been completed. New ones are fe. 
mapped continuously. The program finds its larges 
scope in the 2,000,000 square miles of the Amazon 
basin. Here is the largest potential source of rubhy 
and other tropical products available to the Unites 
Nations. Into this area has begun a large migration af 
workers. 

But there are enemies waiting for these workers jp 
the jungle. The dangerous adversaries are malaria, 
typhoid, dysentery, smallpox. And so, with this army 
of rubber-tappers, goes a “convoy” of doctors, nurses 
and sanitary engineers. With the assistance of the 
Health and Sanitation Division, Brazil has set Up in 
the Amazon one of the greatest programs of preventive 
medicine in history. Twenty-two hundred miles acros 
the valley, like trading posts in a far-flung jungle, a 
chain of health stations is being forged. 

Gateway to this rubber empire is Belem, which lig 
90 miles from the open Atlantic near the junction of 
the Para River and the mouth of the Amazon. Belen 
is the assembly point and jumping-off place for the trek 
of Brazilian workers westward. From the moment the 
rubber tapper begins the march to the rubber forests, 
his life and well-being are guarded as never before. 

Along the trails to Belem a dozen rest stations are 
being built to receive rubber workers moving overland, 
The camps contain bathing and laundry facilities, dis. 
pensaries, and isolation wards. Here the worker te. 
ceives shelter, food, water, clothing. He receives a 
medical examination, inoculations against yellow fever 
and smallpox, and anti-malaria drugs, free of charge, 

(Continued on Page 554) 


Mosquito breeding room of the Special Public Health Service Actpety om Mosquito larvae are collected by field workers and sent 
ere for study. 
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Do You Need Publicity? 


By 


MARIAN WATSON 


Alabama State College for Women 
Montevallo, Alabama 


ROM the intense demand growing out of the war 
Psion for physical fitness on the part of every 

man, woman, and child has developed the physical 
fitness program, separately, and as a part of the High 
School Victory Corps. How can the students and the 
public be familiarized with the physical fitness pro- 
gram? What can be done to motivate it? How can 
this be done in a manner which will appeal to a “lay” 
audience? 

Following is an outline of an assembly program 
similar to one presented in conjunction with National 
Education Week at Alabama College, State College for 
Women, Montevallo. The program was entitled 
“Building Strong Bodies.” The persons participating 
were members of physical education classes. Different 
classes were responsible for one unit of the program. 
The parts were developed separately, so that in a gen- 
eral rehearsal it was necessary only to acquaint the 
participants with the sequence of activities, their en- 
trances, their exits, and the finale before rehearsing 
the entire program. 

A reader, a student who was a good speaker, read 
the script throughout the program. There were girls 
responsible for the curtains and for the lighting. The 
setting with a patriotic theme was not elaborate. The 
Alabama State flag and the Alabama College flag were 
placed in standards on each side of the stage. Large 
letters spelling AC-AC (Alabama College Auxiliary 
Corps, which is the organization furthering the war 
effort with special emphasis on physical fitness) and a 
large emblem of the organization were fastened to the 
cyclorama. Costumes were simple. Gymnasium suits 
were used for the majority of the demonstrations with 
some variations being made by using colored sashes. 
Dark slacks or shorts with light shirts could be used 
successfully, 

To open the program the audience sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Then the reader took her place 
downstage to the extreme left. She read the introduc- 
tion which briefly stated the acute need for physical 
fitness, and which explained the program as a part 
of National Education Week. The introduction would 
have to be adapted to the individual situation and 
therefore is not included. 

Following the introduction was the script of the 
program. This was written in verses pertaining to 
various activities. Each verse was read immediately 
before the demonstration of that activity. 

The use of the stage and the use of curtains played 
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an important part in the program. At times only half 
of the stage was used allowing persons backstage to 
take their positions. During other parts, the entire 
stage was used. A student pianist accompanied some 
of the activities with appropriate music. 

The following is the script with the explanation of 
activities inserted. Each verse was read before the cur- 
tain was opened, and the curtain was closed when 
each performance was concluded. 

Today we are going to demonstrate 

Some exercise you might take. 

It can help to. make your body sound 

A better person all around. 

It doesn’t work overnight, 

But its good effects are soon in sight. 

Some of this exercise everyday 

And for your efforts it will pay. 
ARCHERY 


You can learn now how to handle a bow 

So the arrow into the gold will go. 

Straight as an arrow you should learn to stand 
As you hold the taut string in your hand. 


(Using front half of stage, curtain opens on a group 
of archers ready to shoot. For effect, they should make 
a pleasing “picture.’’) 


MoperN DANCE 
Now watch for a while these girls who do 
Some modern dance—a few techniques, too. 
A study in rhythm, a swing, and a turn— 
These are techniques you can learn. 
(Curtain opens on modern dancers who give a short 
demonstration of techniques and movement sequences. ) 


TAP 
It’s on with the show of what we can do, 
Of what is available to me and you. 
We watch these girls as they do their tap 
And send their blues to take a nap. 

(Curtain is opened on a half stage. Tappers may 
enter dancing or may be on stage. Their dance should 
be a military dance.) 

PLays AND GAMES 
Some of us are going to teach 
Maybe history or art, music, or speech— 
We need to know how to tell girls and boys 
Of games they can play that will bring them joys. 
So the plays and games’ class takes time to show 
Games and dances which are favorites to know. 

(The curtain is opened on a full stage. A group 
does singing games and games of low organization. Per- 
haps this verse would not be suitable for a public 

(Continued on Page 550) 
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VO editorials in the June, 1943, 


A Reply Journal seem to call for comment ; 
a _ since both were, in part at least, di- 


rected at me, I shall attempt an an- 
swer. Concern was expressed about 
the trend toward an increased emphasis on mass 
methods of training as aids to physical conditioning, 
and there was an implication that I, among other peo- 
ple, had given up my faith in all sports and my belief 
in the educational values of physical education. 

In view of the fact that my writings have for years 
emphasized education through sports and recreation, 
and that I have written fervently (though apparently 
not sufficiently convincingly) about. character educa- 
tion through physical education,* I would assume that 
I might be permitted to write about what seems to me 
at this time to be one important aspect of physical 
education, namely, physical conditioning, without be- 
ing accused of believing that physical conditioning 
was the only value in physical education. Certainly I 
did not “poke fun at” the social and psychological 
values of physical education. 

May I point out again that the subject of my edi- 
torial was physical conditioning: it was not a disser- 
tation ‘on all the aspects of a program of physical edu- 
cation. Physical educators have always approved of 
training in connection with sports. The largest part 
of the preparation for a sport like football consists of 
training and monotonous over-and-over rehearsal of 
details. When this training takes the form of such 
monotonous rehearsal, my critics seem in their writings 
to give it their blessing: it is educatonal. If part of 
it takes the form of a calisthenic drill, the response of 
at least one of my critics seems to take the form of an 
emotional anaphylactic shock! Even the Greeks tised 
their halteres as dumbbells with which to train. 

Dr. Oberteuffer, by implication, calls for evidence 
that a somewhat formal program will deliver. We 
have that evidence. An intensive application of the 
program outlined in the Army’s Training Circular 
No. 87—largely a formal mass program—raised the 
physical condition of a random sample of about two 
hundred inductees during their first six weeks in the 
Army to within two-tenths of a standard deviation of 
the condition reached by paratroopers in six months. 
This improvement was based on objective test data; 
it was not a subjective estimate. Because of the 
results of that experiment this program was adopted 
for the program of the whole army—over my protest. 
My protest was based on the fact that a much more 
comprehensive program could have been written, and 
_ one that would have included sports. 

In relation to a conditioning program at this time 
two things must be kept in mind. First, in the Armed 


*C. H. McCloy, Philosophical Bases for Physical Education 
(New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940) Chap. 13. 
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Forces with the exception of the Naval pre-flight 
schools, the physical training officers are required to 
put large numbers of men into good physical cong. 
tion in a period of not over one hour a day. In, 
Naval Training Station with sixty-five thousand men 
an extensive sports program would be difficult from 
the standpoint of the numbers of men and of facilities 
alone. In rapid conditioning of masses of men regi. 
mented methods loom large. May I point out that even 
though his facilities are ample, the football coach at the 
University with which Dr. Oberteuffer is associated 
consistently employs calisthenics because of the fact 
that he has found that calisthenics produce results in 
conditioning. 


The second thing to be kept in mind is that, on the 
whole, facilities do not exist for a wide-spread partici- 
pation in sports. To limit physical education programs 
to sports means that we automatically limit those 
programs to perhaps 5 per cent of our adult popula 
tion. I am sure that neither of my critics would care 
to go.on record as advocating such a limitation. 


As to my statement concerning the P.F.I. and golf, 
referred to by Dr. Williams, may I say that I have 
not yet seen him quote this statement in print correctly, 
The correct quotation is, “Personally, I believe that 
a physical fitness index of 120 would, at the present 
stage of physical education and recreation (and espe- 
cially of recreation facilities) in our country, be of 
more value to more people than would the skill to 
shoot eighteen holes of golf in 72.”* In view of the 
facts that (1) few people play golf more than twenty 
times a year, and that only a small percentage of the to- 
tal population can play because of the lack of courses 
and now of transportation; and (2) in view of the fact 
that a vast majority can attain a P.F.I. of 120 if they 
seek it, which means that the individual has at least 
strength enough to do a full day’s work without undue 
fatigue, and has a physique of which he is not ashamed 
—a factor of emotional health worth noting—I'll stick 
to the statement. But I must emphatically refuse to 
limit my whole physical education program to a Cot- 
ditioning program. I want my golf, too! 


To be sure that I have made my point clear let me 
add that of course an adequate sports program cai 
produce well conditioned men and women. It becomes 
inconvenient, however, when the numbers are very 
large (as in the Armed Services) relative to the fa- 
cilities, when the time is very limited (as in schools 
with three half-hour periods a week) ; and it becomes 
impossible if one hundred thousand people must do it 
with facilities adequate for only five thousand. In 
other words, the formal program is not a better pte 
gram than the sports program; it simply is the only 


program that can be used when the sports progral § 


* Ibid., p. 73. 
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A Merry and a Happy Nem. Year Tn All 


is not feasible because of the lack of time or of fa- 
cilities. 

I cannot let Dr. Williams’ references to Commander 
Tunney pass unchallenged, in view of the fact that by 
Naval regulation, Commander Tunney may not reply 
in his own behalf. Let me point out that if there had 
been even a cursory investigation of the facts, it would 
have been found that Commander Tunney (1) instituted 
at the very beginning a testing program, and as a re- 
sult of the findings, demonstrated the need for—and 
secured—an hour a day for everyone instead of the 
twenty minutes which had been prescribed by the 
Navy; (2) took steps to secure the best corps of 
physical education administrative officers that he could 
secure—such names as Paul Bender, E. C. Davis, 
William Dunn, C. E. Forsythe, R. J. Francis, C. D. 
Giauque, T. N. Metcalf, E. D. Mitchell, Don Cash 
Seaton, and A. W. Thompson testify to the quality of 
this group; (3) invited a group of reputable physical 
educators to act in the capacity of a civilian advisory 
committee, and sought such advice unsolicited; (4) 
produced a very creditable Physical Fitness Manual 
adapted to the Navy’s needs; (5) formulated a work- 
able program of physical conditioning for use on board 
ship in wartime, a job which had not been done be- 
fore; (6) instituted a Physical Instructors’ School to 
train all of his personnel for the Navy's specific prob- 
lem; and (7) scraped the bottom of the barrel for his 
Chief Specialist personnel—just as the schools are 
having to do today for their personnel—keeping as 
high a standard of selection as possible under those 
circumstances. The professional boxers selected were 
urged largely to teach boxing to the boys who put 
on the weekly shows at the Training Station—a func- 
tion required not by himself but by Naval authorities. 
All of these men were, however, put through the regu- 
lar course in the Physical Instructors’ School. 

Commander Tunney has been misquoted and quoted 
out of spoken context, and misinterpreted by newspa- 
per writers as badly as has any physical educator of 
our time. I have seen the official newspaper releases, 
and have read what was in the papers the next day. If 
“by their fruits you shall know them,” it would seem 
to. me that chance statements, taken from the news- 
papers and out of their spoken context offer a scanty 
basis for the implied criticism that Commander Tunney 
was not a friend of physical education. I feel, on the 
basis of a very close association with Commander 
Tunney, and on the basis of a thorough understand- 
ing of his philosophy of physical education, that Com- 
mander Tunney is a very good friend of physical edu- 
cation, indeed. 


Let me further point out that no professional repre- 
sentatives from the field of physical education offered 
their help to Commander Tunney when he was chosen 
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by the Navy, but that he sought such help himself. 
The only response to his appointment was a scathing 
letter of criticism written by “our friends” and directed 
to the Secretary of the Navy—totally unauthorized 
by the National Association, and apparently written 
with no accurate knowledge of Commander Tunney’s 
long-term plans, or of the problems he faced at the 
time. Physical education does need friends, I am sure 
we will all agree, and Commander Tunney is very 
decidedly one of them.—By C. H. McCloy, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


HE American Association for 
Legislative Health, Physical Education, and 
Sabotage Recreation adopted a Resolution on 


Federal Aid to Education at Cincin- 
nati, April 16, 1943, to the effect, 
“that the Congress of the United States be urged to 
enact Bill 637 introduced in-the Senate of the United 
States, February 4, 1943, by Mr. Thomas of Utah for 
himself and Mr. Hill, in order that all American youth 
may have comparable preparation for the duties of 
citizenship. The following editorial appeared in The 
Washington Post, Oct. 22, after the bill had been re- 
committed to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

“The Senate on Wednesday (Oct. 20) strangled to 
death the bill for Federal aid to education by the device 
of recommitting it to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. It was not even an open and honest act of 
strangulation by men willing to stand up and be count- 
ed. Instead it was accomplished deviously, from be- 
hind, by legislative trickery. The pious gentlemen in- 
volved did not care to leave any fingerprints. First 
they amended the bill to make it fit their accusations. 
Then they applied the garrote. 

“The bill, sponsored by Senators Thomas of Utah 
and Hill of Alabama, sought to appropriate 300 million 
dollars for grants-in-aid to the States, two-thirds of 
which would be used for the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries. The principal objection to the bill expressed in 
the course of Wednesday’s debate was that it would 
impose Federal control upon local school systems. This 
despite the fact that the bill’s first section explicitly for- 
bade ‘any agency or officer of the United States to con- 
trol the administration, curriculum, instruction, meth- 
ods of instruction or materials of instruction.’ The safe- 
guard, incidentally, is one we applaud. But instead of 


- endeavoring to improve or strengthen this section, op- 


ponents of the Federal aid measure chose to nullify it 
by supporting a needless and irrelevant amendment of 
Senator Langer’s forbidding discrimination on account 
of race, creed, or color in the administration of Federal 
funds or of ‘State funds supplemented thereby.’ 

“This amendment of Senator Langer’s was de- 
nounced as sheer obfuscation by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. It was 
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vehemently opposed by the American Teachers’ As- 
sociation, an organization including Negro teachers. 
It served no purpose save to make the bill as a whole 
intolerable. A number of Senators who voted for this 
amendment promptly turned round and voted to have 
the legislation as a whole recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. . Senator Taft, who sup- 
ported the amendment, rose as soon as it had been 
passed to make the motion for recommittal. As Senator 
George forcefully pointed out to his colleagues, ‘Every 
intelligent Negro in this country will definitely under- 
stand that Senators who voted for the amendment 
were voting against the Negro’s interest, because they 
have killed the proposed legislation.’ 


“The fact is that they were voting against the inter- 
est of whites and Negroes alike. In the whole of his 
Union there are only three States or Territories which 
do not have teachers receiving less than $1,200 a year. 
More than half the States have teachers who are re- 
ceiving less than $600 a year. Such stipends do not 
draw high caliber instructors to our public schools. 
They have been responsible for a wholesale abandon- 
ment of the teaching profession. During the 1942-43 
school year, 112,000 teachers left our public schools. 
An additional 105,000 are expected to leave during the 
current year. 

“True enough, the causes of this situation are local. 
But the consequences are national. Inadequate educa- 
tion in any part of the country makes itself felt in 
national affairs, and is reflected in the laws under which 
all of us must live. And it cannot be remedied locally. 
For the situation embraces a vicious circle. Inade- 
quate education breeds poverty; and poverty makes 
adequate education impossible. If this is not a fit 
sphere for Federal aid, then we are no longer a union 
but a mere confederacy.” 


HERE is no reason why members 

of our profession should not join 
the statesmen, politicians, visionaries, 
and crackpots in their present efforts 
to solve the complex problem of a 
better post-war world society. But we should by no 
means allow this absorbing problem, nor even the war 
itself, to distract our attention from a piece of post- 
war planning which our profession must undertake, 
and must carry through effectively. 


The plan to which we must dedicate ourselves is that 
of utilizing to the fullest our combined and coordinated 
intelligence, efforts, and influence to make physical ed- 
ucation, health education, and organized recreation 
function far more effectively than ever before in pro- 
moting the physical, mental, and social welfare of our 
own people. 


After this war, as after the first world war, our 
people will find themselves appalled by the enormity of 
our national health problem, as revealed by Selective 
Service statistics. Again there will be a great revival 
of interest in the solution of this problem. It must be 
our plan to take advantage of this renewed interest, to 
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give it impetus, and to guide it :ntelligently, 

The tremendous expansion of organized physica) a 
ucation after the first World War grew out of the 
theory—often promulgated by members of oy, on 
profession—that mere physical activity would Drove 
the panacea for all the deplorable health conditions jp, 
vealed by the draft. Of course this theory jg pure 
quackery, and the more intelligent members of our 
profession have always known it. Physical activity 
while indispensable to human welfare, will not alone 
prevent or cure dental caries, defects of vision, syphilis 
moral delinquency, the effects of malnutrition of de. 
fective heredity, or a host of other health conditions 
which unfit young people for full citizenship, 

After this war we must not allow some equally jp. 
adequate theory to become another panacea for heal; 
problems now discovered to be as serious as those of g 
quarter of a century ago. At prescnt the most likely 
panacea looming in the offing is socialized medicine 
But while most of us agree that adequate medical 
dental, and hospital services should be put within the 
range of every American family, we must recognize 
that medical service alone can no more solve the 
problem than can physical education alone. 

Any effective post-war planning will have to be 
based soundly upon certain fundamental principles: 

Health has three equally important aspects—physic- 
al, social, and mental. 

Health education is indispensable in education gen- 
erally. 

Health education should be aimed not alone at the 
child, but at the home and at the general public through 
every possible and reasonable device. 

Health knowledge is largely ineffective unless rein- 
forced by health habits and attitudes. 

Organized physical education, health education, and 
recreation each has its own major contributions to 
make to the solution of the national health problem 
through the cultivation of health knowledge, health 
habits, and health attitudes. 

Finally, the efforts of all of us should be more close- 
ly coordinated, more highly intensified, and more in- 
telligently directed. 

Specifically our post-war planning should emphasize 
organization. It is obvious that wartime conditions 
have created some disorganization in our ranks. At 
the first possible opportunity all members of our pro- 
fession should rally to the support of our professional 
organizations. Every organization, whether local, re 
gional, or national, should receive our hearty and cot 
tinuing support. 

Never before in American history has the power d 
organized effort been so clearly demonstrated as in the 
present emergency. Let us take this lesson to heat 
and apply it to our own professional fields. If we att 
willing to throw ourselves whole-heartedly into a cor 
certed plan for better organization, concentration, and 
direction of our professional efforts, we may make oft 
of the most important of all contributions to a bette 


| 


post-war world.—By Eugene Nixon, Pomona Collegé | 


Claremont, California. 
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Planning An Indoor Obstacle 
Course 


By 


THOMAS W. ECK 


Massachusetts State College 
Amherst, Mass. 


ONTRARY to many current opinions, the ob- 
C stacle course is not a novelty, the result of World 

War II, but a project which thrived among 
other places in boys’ camps in Maryland during the 
early thirties. In all fairness, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that the current world situation has provided 
the impetus necessary to magnify the beneficial effects 
of obstacle courses. They have been adopted by all 
military encampments and training centers and have 
been suggested as part of the current physical educa- 
tion program by the military authorities. I might safely 
say that no physical education program is complete 
without an obstacle course. : 

It is no secret that many people are still under the 
impression that the American youth is the most physi- 
cally fit and perfectly conditioned in the world. This 
assumption is based on the fact that we have won the 
Olympic Games many times and thus proved our racial 
superiority, especially over the Japanese and the Ger- 
mans. The average layman fails to realize that we in 
winning have only stressed physical fitness for a very 
small group, while our adversaries have done so with 
an entire population. A handful of athletes cannot win 
the war. 

Many persons may wonder about this seemingly new 
term “physical fitness” and as to its meaning. I say 
seemingly new because physical fitness is as old as phy- 
sical education itself; in other words, back to the days 
of Athens and Sparta. We may have twisted its mean- 
ing in the past, to suit our needs, but it still remains 
as always, “A superior conditioning of man’s body.” 
This condition can be accomplished only by developing 
the four phases of man’s make-up, namely : anatomical, 
physiological, mental, and spiritual attitude toward 
condition. Obstacle courses, if planned properly, can 
provide all those necessities. 


Shortcomings of Current Obstacle Courses 

In the second phase of my paper I shall outline an 
indoor course I have designed and which is now in 
use at Massachusetts State College. After studying all 
current literature on obstacle courses and looking at 
courses in neighboring schools and towns, I made some 
observations, namely : 

There were very few good indoor courses. 

Length of courses did not necessarily determine or 
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measure physical fitness. 

A course could have too many obstacles. 

None of the indoor courses had fully utilized the 
feature of mobility wherever possible. 

Many had useless obstacles that developed no skill. 

Many were too expensive, so that they were not 
feasible for some less wealthy schools. 

Many possessed dangerous obstacles, causing unne- 
cessary injuries. | 

Many were run haphazardly, i.e., no warm-up pre- 
vious to running the course. 

Many lacked a proper set of instructions in the use 
of the course. 

With the foregoing in mind, I have tried to remedy 
what I consider the weak points and still make my 
course fulfill the requisites of “physical fitness.” 


Obstacle Course at M. S. C. 


Purpose.—To give all men a test of certain skills 
in order to improve their physical fitness and co-ordi- 
nation. It is essentially an alternate arm and leg exer- 
cise. 

Unique Features——The course has been designed 
and built so that most obstacles are of a removable na- 
ture and therefore will at no time prevent the field 
house from being used for any other purpose. One 
exception is the wall scale at the southwest turn. 
A fair estimate would be that the track could be cleared 
in ten minutes by eight boys. 

Order of Events and Instructions for Their Use.— 
The start and finish line shall be located at the north 
end of the track and plainly designated : 

I. High Hurdle 
A. Construction: 
(1) 3’ in height. 
(2) Ordinary track hurdles. 
(3) 10 yards from starting line. 
B. Skills: 
(1) Clear hurdle in approved fashion. 
(2) If participant knocks hurdle down, he shall 
pick it up and start from beginning. 
C. Form: 
(1) Same as low hurdle with following excep- 
tions: 
(a) Take-off foot must strike ground at a great- 
er distance from the hurdle. 
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(b) Lead foot must almost touch chest. 
(c) Rear leg with ankle flexed is whipped for- 
ward and over hurdle at right angle to the body. 
II. Rope Climb 

A. Construction: 

(1) Two ropes suspended from a girder with a 
mark at a 15’ level. 

B. Skill: 

(1) To climb 15’ and descend with particular 

emphasis on hand-over-hand climbing and descending. 
C. Form: 

(1) Place both hands on the rope not too far 
apart. 

(2) Body bent at the hips. 

(3) Legs assist with the climbing by alternating 
upward kicks. As the right hand pulls and left hand 
reaches for a new grip, the left leg kicks upward. 

(4) When pulling with the left hand and reach- 
ing with the right, the right leg kicks upward. 

(5) Point toes when kicking. 

(6) Begin kick from hips. 

(7) Take short grips. 

(8) In descending hand-over-hand descent is re- 


quired. Do not wind rope around calf of leg. Do not 
slide. 


III. Run 
A. Construction: 
(1) Solid. 


(2) 21’ length. 
(3) 45° angle. 
B. Skills: 

(1) To teach coordination of the body in either 
balance or dodging, and as an exercise of the knees, 
groins, and ankles. 

C. Form: 

(1) Straddle entire length. 

(2) Dodge back and forth entire length. 

(3) Balance and run on one side entire length. 


1V. Wall Scale 
A. Construction: 
(1) Solid. 


(2) 8’ in height. 
(3) No cleats. 
B. Skill: 

(1) To teach the individuals to utilize their 
natural facilities of speed and spring in scaling the 
wall. 

C. Form: 

(1) Approach with speed. 

(2) Place one foot up on the wall about 2 or 3 
feet. 

(3) Slam yourself upwards from the mere con- 
tact foothold on flat wall. 

(4) Grasp top of walls and chin up. 

(5) As soon as head and chest are above top, drop 
head and shoulders over side. 

(6) Roll trunk and legs over and drop. 

(7) Flex legs to relieve shock of dropping. 

V. Balance Beams 
A. Construction: 


(1) 2” x 6” planks placed on edge raiseg ani 
supported 12” from the floor. 
B. Skills: 
(1) Cover entire length without losing balance 
(2) Repeat until completed. 
C. Form: 
(1) Emphasize use of hands and arms ijn balane 
VI. Overhead Ladders 
A. Construction: 
(1) 14’ ladders. 
(2) Suspension & at entrance and 9’ at exit (y 
incline) 
B. Skills: 
(1) To be certain that boy can support Weight 
with arms alone. 
(2) Establish rhythm between arms and body x 
he progresses. 
(3) Teach proper drop from hanging positiog, 
C. Form: 
(1) Travel entire length of ladder, grasping firg 
and last rung. 
VII. Low Hurdle 
A. Construction: 
(1) 2%’ hurdle. 
(2) Accepted college model. 
B. Skills: 
_ (1) Clear hurdle in stride as much as possible, 
C. Form: 
(1) Take off generally with left foot. 
(2) Swing right foot forward. 
(3) Swing left arm and trunk forward in “body. 
buck.” 
(4) As soon as forward foot has cleared hurde 
snap down quickly. . 
VIII. Hand-over-Hand Travel 
A. Construction: 
(1) 2”x6” plank 14’ long suspended on edg 
from girders. 
(2) Suspension 7’ 10” from the ground. 
B. Skill: 
(1) Traveling 14’ use only chest and _ shoulder 
girdle muscle with emphasis on use of fingers. 
(2) Rhythmic swing for speed. 
C. Form: 
(1) Propel hand over hand. 


IX. Chicken Roost Crawl 
A. Construction: 
(1) 18’ long. 
(2) Opening 24” and exit 12”. 
(3) Covered with 2x4’s and wire netting. 
B. Skill: 
(1) Emphasize on legs in crawling. 
C. Form: 
(1) Lie prostrate on stomach. 
(2) Travel with legs at 45° angles to the bojj 
and move in scissor fashion. 
(3) Extend arms and help propel body. 
X. Vault 
A. Construction: 
(Continued on Page 552) 
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Teaching the Badminton Serve 
To Beginners 


By 


MARJORIE PHILLIPS 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


portant stroke as, by rule, an underhand delivery 

must be used. This underhand delivery imme- 
diately puts the server on the defensive and to com- 
pensate for this the player must develop an extremely 
accurate serve. 

When teaching the game to beginners it is always 
well to start them playing as soon as possible, but not 
so soon that form and technique are sacrificed. How- 
ever, simplified but accurate methods of service may 
well be taught in order to speed the time for active play. 

There are two main types of service used in bad- 
minton. The short service, used generally in the 
doubles game, and the long high service used generally 
in the singles game. In the final analysis the type of 
service used would be determined by the strategic 
needs of a particular situation. 

The flight of the shuttle in the short service is such 
that the shuttle just clears the net, drops rapidly on 
the other side and lands just inside the short service 
line. The two preferred placement spots are the front 
corners of the service court. The server stands in the 
center of the service court and about a racket’s length 
behind the short service line. The delivery recom- 
mended for beginners is the out-of-hand method. 

Stand with the left side to the net, with left knee 
bent and left foot pointing towards net. The weight is 
slightly forward over the left foot. 

The shuttle is held by the tips of the feathers, with 
the bottom of the shuttle pointing downward. It is 
a in the left hand, between the thumb and index 
nger. 

The racket is held in the right hand, with V formed 
by thumb and index finger on top plate of racket. 
Fingers and thumb are wrapped around the handle with 
a fairly loose grip. 

The right arm is held with the upper arm in con- 
tact with the body, elbow resting just above the hip. 
The elbow and upper arm maintain this contact 
throughout the stroke. The lower arm is held almost 
at right angles to upper arm, with a straight line be- 
tween the racket and lower arm and no break at the 
Wrist. The racket and lower arm are held so that the 
head is pointing slightly downward, just enough to 


T service in badminton is an especially im- 


This article was submitted’ by the National fection on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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cover the service rule. This rule states that for the 
service to be underhand the shuttle must be hit below 
the waist level and the racket head must be lower than 
the hand that holds the racket. 

When the right arm and racket are in position, 
with the racket head absolutely perpendicular to the 
ground, lean slightly forward at the waist and place the 
shuttle in center of racket. The racket should be 
facing the opposite service court. 

Service is delivered by means of a wrist movement 
only. The right hand and racket move back away 
from the shuttle, then; by means of a short crisp wrist 
action, the racket hits through the shuttle. The racket 
moves in a path which is horizontal to the floor and 
left hand is removed at last second. There is no body 
movement and no arm movement; it is entirely in the 
wrist. The swing of the racket may be likened to the 
swing of a gate with the hinge at the wrist. 

The short service is an extremely delicate stroke 
and must be executed with care. The out-of-hand 
method produces a very accurate and easily learned 
service if all phases of body position, stance, and exe- 
cution are properly taught. 

Common faults of beginners are: 

1. Dropping the shuttle instead of hitting it out 
of hand. This causes the shuttle to be contacted by 
the lower part of the racket, sending it into the net. 
The left hand must be removed only at last second. 

2. Opening the racket face so that the shuttle flies 
high, or closing face so that the shuttle flies into the 
net. The racket head must be kept perpendicular to 
the floor throughout the stroke. 

3. During the backswing, allowing the racket and 
arm to move downward; thus, on the forward swing 
the racket and arm move upward, giving an upward 
flight to the shuttle. The racket must move horizon- 
tally to the floor and there should be no arm movement. 

4. Pushing with the body causing a weak stroke. 
There is no body movement. 

The flight of the shuttle in the long high service is 
such that the shuttle flies high toward the long service 
line and drops perpendicularly, landing in court. The 
two preferred placement spots are the back corners 
of the service court. The server stands as close to the 
midcourt line as possible and about a racket and a half 

(Continued on Page 559) 
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Dr. E. Jokl Receives Award 

LETTER to the Secretary of State from Thomas D. Bow- 

man, American Consul General at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, carries the information that Dr. E. Jokl, Advisor on 
Manpower to the Industrial Development Corporation of South 
Africa, has recently been awarded the Brockston Browne Prize 
by the Harveian Society of London on an essay entitled “An 
Evaluation of Methods of Physical Education.” The essay 
has not yet been published but it is probable that it will soon 
be published by the Harveian Society of London. Dr. Jokl is 
known to members of our Association through his work with 
the Committee which prepared the report on “The Role of 
Exercise in Physical Fitness” which was adopted at the Na- 
tional War Fitness Conference held at Cincinnati last April. 


Annual Meeting 
Following a meeting of a special committee of the 
Board of Directors and an invitation from the Super- 
intendent of Schools, it has been decided to hold our 
annual April conference in New York City during the 
week of April 24. 
tained in the January Journal. 


Further information will be con- 


Savage School Becomes Part of New York University 

HE Savage School of Physical Education, founded by the 

iate Watson Savage, has been formally incorporated into 
the offerings of the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

The Savage School was originally incorporated in 1890 and 
later chartered under the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation in 1914. 


Mr. John Wendelken and Miss Gabrielle Sorrenson are 
now on the staff at New York University and may be reached 
by addressing them at the Washington Square Center. 


Honor Awards 
THE November Journal carried an announcement about nomi- 
nations for Honor Award Fellows, indicating that the names 
of committee members would be published in the December 
issue. However, these names have not as yet been received in 
the national office. For details as to procedure in nominating, 
refer to the November Journal, page 512. 


News on Tennis Shoes 

| NFORMAL advice from the War Production Board indi- 

cates that manufacture of gymnasium and tennis shoes made 
of rubber and canvas materials will be resumed in December. 
Under this program it seems possible that this type of foot- 
wear will be on the market by early February. It is also 
understood that the Office of Price Administration has re- 
leased such shoes from the rationing program and that they 
may be made available to students without surrender of ration 
tickets whenever it is evident that the shoes are to be used in 
connection with a school physical education program. 


Inability to obtain this type of footwear has been a matter 
of concern to those responsible for physical education. The 
shortage of rubber and the requirement of the armed forces for 
canvas resulted in a cessation of manufacture during the sum- 
mer of 1942. As synthetic rubber became available this sum- 
mer, it was hoped that a program of manufacture could begin 
October 1 but unavailability of skilled workers and necessity 
for replenishing stock of other types of footwear making use 
of rubber has delayed the starting date. 


Cases of unavailability of materials of this type and other 
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types of playground and athletic equipment should be r 

by Superintendents to the Regional OPA and WPB off 
When OPA and WPB officials have definite knowles 
particular problems, they are in a better position to take “* 
that may assist in solving them. - 


Eastern District 
Association News 


PENNSYLVANIA . ‘ By Elizabeth McHose 

The United States Public Health Service, in Cooperation 
with the Institute for the Control of Syphilis, University ¢ 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and the Board of Education opened , 
course in Health and Human Relations to Philadelphia Public 
School teachers during the month of July. This is the firs 
time such an arrangement has been set up anywhere in th 
country. Participants with dependents were paid $125 for ta. 
ing the course; those with no dependents, $100. The venture 
was financed by the U. S. Public Health Service. Participant 
included principals, teachers, counselors, school nurses of ee. 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools, and yocational 
schools. The group met from 9 a. M to 3 P. M., Monty 
through Friday, from June 28 to July 30. Dr. John Stokes 
Director of the Institute for the Control of Syphilis, was the 
executive director of the course. 

The Philadelphia District Association was one of the first 
organizations to contribute to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
Fund. 

Officers for the Northeast District Association for 1943-44 
are: President, Frank P. Duffy, High School, Dunmore: 
Vice-President, Arthur Morris, Technical High School, Scran- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Stevenson, Central High 
School, Scranton. 

Dorothy R. McQueen is Acting Sec.-Treas. of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation replacing Elizabeth K. Zimmerli who is spending 
the year at the University of Southern California working on 
her doctorate. Communications should be addressed to Miss 
Dorothy R. McQueen, 7031 Torresdale Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

The P.S.A.H.P.E.R. has opened an intensive membership 
drive under the leadership of C. Harold Schuler, Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the Membership Committee. Results to date 
have been most encouraging. Every effort is being made to 
contact the new and the part-time workers who have entered 
this field recently because of the expansion of programs. 

Members who failed to receive the September issue of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Health, Physical Education, anl 
Recreation will please notify Elizabeth McHose, Editor, 4 
Walnut Street, Reading, Pa. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education conducted 97 summe 
playgrounds during July and August under the direction 
Grover W. Mueller, Director, Division of Physical and Healt 
Education. There were 96 men instructors, 121 women 
structors, and 5 supervisors engaged in the project. The # 
gregate pupil hour attendance was 2,951,611 hours. The daily 
attendance ranged as high as 15,000 individuals. 

The playgrounds conducted day and evening programs 
cluding athletics, music, community singing, handcrafts, dra: 
matics, storytelling, games. 

Many letters of appreciation have been received from pi 
ticipants, young and old, and in a number of communities ptt 
tions have been sent to request the playgrounds’ continua 
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JOHN BARNES PRATT 
1865-1943 


The death of John Barnes Pratt on October 1, after 
a brief illness, leaves a place very difficult to fill in 
our profession and in our hearts. It also marks the end 
of an era. 

He was a pioneer. He started from the first rung 
at the age of 16 in 1881 and climbed the professional 
and the publication ladders the long, hard way. 


On the death of his uncle in 1890, Mr. Pratt be- 
came the motivating force in the House of Barnes Pub- 
lishing Company. The traditional interest of the House 
in the publication of hymnals was never lost. The 
famous “Pilgrim Collection” by Henry Ward Beecher 
was followed by thirty-four other hymnals, and in the 
present war “The Hymnal, Army and Navy” and “Songs 
and Service Book for Ship and Field” were published 
for the Government and for the servicemen. 


In 1919 Mr. Pratt pioneered in the publishing of 
books on physical education. With clear vision he saw 
the rise of the profession which would follow World 
War I and with a keen intuition which was the mark of 
a genius, he built up an offering of professional books 
which will not be matched for years, if ever. 

At our National Convention in 1938 in Atlanta, 
Georgia, Mr. Pratt’s authors tendered him and the 
A. S. Barnes and Company a banquet celebrating one 
hundred years of printing. This was a gala occasion 
and he often referred to it as one of the high points 
in his life. 


In 1942 at the time of our National Convention in 
New Orleans, Mr. Pratt gave a luncheon to his authors 
in celebration of his sixty years with the Company. The 
table was adorned with sixty red roses. His happy 
smile and resolute will to carry on were the dominant 
features of this occasion, as they always were at each 
convention he attended. He distributed at this time his 
»wn works, “Personal Recollections of Sixty Years of 
Book Publishing” and “A Century of Book Publishing.” 


We shall miss him, the enthusiastic backer of our pro- 
fession. He was the first to come to a convention and 
the last to leave. He was a leading spirit at every ban- 
quet and social occasion. As dean of the exhibitors, Mr. 
Pratt delighted in promoting an extra dance evening 
for all delegates. 


He lived with enthusiasm and enjoyed life and peo- 
ple. In recreation, he was a lover of music, a great 
reader, an ardent fisherman, and one who appreciated 
the outdoors. His vigor, attested to by the tremendous 
work which he has done in the past few years, indicates 
a body disciplined by the rules of health and physical 
education. He held to a scientific diet, walked vigor- 
ously, and took his vacations regularly. He was one of 
the best of us. 


We shall miss his smile, his enthusiasm, and his cour- 
age; but his spirit will live in the memories of his 
friends. The physical education profession will hold high 
his name and long revere his accomplishments.—By 
Jay B. Nash, New York University, Past-President, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


throughout the fall. 

The Board of Education has granted monetary compensation 
for after-school physical education activities again this year. 

The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recfeation planned to have its first meeting on Fri- 
day, November 12 at 8 Pp. M. at Temple University. The 
topic was “The Need and Purpose of Health and Human 
Relations Programs in the Schools.” Dr. John H. Stokes, 
Director of the Institute for the Control of Syphilis, University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital, was the guest speaker. 

The Philadelphia Field Hockey Association is conducting 
lvague club games every Sunday afternoon at the Germantown 
Cricket Club. Eight clubs are participating. 


New Jersey 
he following programs for the two fall meetings of the 
New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education 
wife presented by the Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Miuttha Lahey of Jersey City. 


New York City, Fridey, November 12, 1943 
Crystal Room, Hotel McAlpin 
Sectional meeting held in connection with the Annual 
Convention of the 
New Jersey Epucation ASSOCIATION 
Tueme: “Is the Health and Physical Education Program 
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Now in Use An Adequate One for Peacetime As Well As 
Wartime?” 

Presipinc: Arthur Morr, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Camden. 

GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT: John N. Richards, Newark. 

SPEAKERS: Walter Cox, Springfield, Mass.; Charles J. Kraft, 
New York City; Ruth Evans, Springneid, Mass., President of 
the Eastern District; Loretta C. Ryan, New York City; Ar- 
thur Maroney, Passaic, N. Y.; Marion Purbeck, Hackensack, 
N.. J. 

DISCUSSION. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
New Jersey Association for Health and Physical 
Education 
Jersey City, Friday, December 10, 1943 
THEME: “Fitness—A War Effort in the New Jersey 
Schools.” 
8:30-10:15 a.m. Observation in schools. 
10:15-11:15 a.m. Business meeting and speakers. Student 
meeting. 
11:15-12:00 Noon. Demonstration. Twenty-five Years of 
Physical Education by Students’ of the Jersey City Public 
Schools. 
12:15-2:30 p.m. Luncheon and speakers. 
2:45-3:45 p.m. Section meetings. 1. Girls’ Physical Educa- 
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tion Program—Dorothy Hutchinson, Chairman. 2. Boys’ Phys- 
ical Education Program—Chairman to be announced. 3. Health 
and Safety Education—Helen Rouse, Chairman. 

3:50-5:00 p.m. Demonstration and participation program by 
a dance group under the direction of Martha Hill. 

Arthur E. Morr, Director of the Department of Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education in the Camden Public Schools 
reports two interesting projects sponsored by service clubs in 
his city. In one case the Camden Kiwanis Club furnished 
flyers for distribution. This flyer, entitled “Make Yourself 
Fit,” contains a very simply stated and helpful message from 
Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, Medical Director, Selective Service 
System, to all boys approaching 18. The second flyer addressed 
“To All Bicyclists” furnished by the Camden Lions’ Club 
gives the New Jersey Bicycle Laws and Regulations in brief 
and adds a list of 12 bicycling rules aimed to help make and 
keep bicycle riding “a safe and healthful activity.” These are 
fine examples of community cooperation. 


NEW YORE By Harold Herkimer 

Poughkeepsie Public Schools have gone “all out” on physi- 
cal fitness. Due to lack of facilities, the high school pupils 
in the past had physical education until they were capable of 
passing Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test or an athletic ability test. 

At present the entire student body has physical education 
work. Freshmen and sophomores have it twice a week; ju- 
niors and seniors, four times a week plus one day of swimming 
at the Y.M.C.A. This program was made possible by the 
junior and senior boys and girls using the elementary school 
gymnasiums for four periods daily and lengthening the morn- 
ing periods from 8:30 to 12:00 noon and the afternoon periods 
from 1:00 to 4:00 p. mw. The Y.M.C.A. was used every 
Wednesday for swimming. A 200-yard Commando Course was 
constructed in the rear of the high school and every boy in 
the school has two days a week on the course. 

Individual corrective work was started in Poughkeepsie in 
1923. Silhouetteograph pictures and pedograph prints were 
taken of each student. The school physician examined every 
pupil for defects. Members of the physical education staff, 


_our own Othopedic Clinic. This was approved by the 
“ of Education. Dr. Max Simon, Orthopedic Specialist ¢ 


nurses, teachers, and principals were requested to fp, 
pupils to the school physician for examination, The 
ment felt that we should have an Orthopedic Clinic to depart. 
our extreme cases and recommended that one should be 
lished. Dr. James E. McCambridge and Superintendent ¢: 
Schools Holden recommended to the Board that we catalan 


Francis Hospital Staff, was appointed clinical Gieecial 7 


physical therapist was appointed to work with Dr. Simon 

extreme cases are assigned to this specialist and the child 
with minor defects are assigned to growp correctiyes whe 
the supervision of the physical education staff. 

Principal Max Reutershan is introducing a health teach: 
program in the high school this fall. The health and physical 
education staff will teach the courses. 

Major Arthur S. Murray of the State Guard instructed 
the boys of the junior and senior class in marching tactics 
for three months. This was valuable to this group of boys as 
many are to be inducted into the service within six months 

The staff was enlarged during the year of 1942-43, We haf 
six members in our department in September, 1942, In Fe. 
ruary three additional members were assigned to the staf 
by the Board of Education. Our staff was enlarged jn 
September to meet the health teaching requirements, 

The holiday meeting of the N. Y. State Association fo, 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will convene 2 
Syracuse, N. Y., December 28, 29, and 30 at the Hote 
Syracuse, 


DELAWARE .. - + + « « By George W. Ayors 

Delaware Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

Affiliated with the Eastern District Society and the 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

1943 Convention — Wilmington, Delaware 
Friday, October 22, 1943 
Program 


R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 


“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great 
distinction to the physical education profession through the 
fame he achieved throughout the world as physical educator, 
artist, physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him 
forever before the eyes of our young men and women in schools, 
colleges, and allied institutions. Jay B. Nash. 


S MOST readers of the Journal know, the American As- 

sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has decided to create a perpetual memorial to Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie. Dr. McKenzie was a former president of our As- 
sociation and was for many years an outstanding member of 
our profession. He attained international distinction as physi 
cal educator, sculptor, author, and lecturer. He has brought 
great honor to our profession and we in turn will honor him. 
In that undertaking we solicit the participation of all members 
of our Association. 

Outstanding in the plans for the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
is the decision to erect a bronze casting of the “Column oi 
Youth” in the N.E.A. building in Washington. This remark- 
able bronze figure will rest on a suitable pedestal bearing an 
appropriate inscription. 

All contributors of $5.00 or more to the Memorial Fund will 
be awarded a three-inch bronze medallion of “Joy of Effort” 
which is one of the most popular of Dr. McKenzie’s creations. 
It is hoped that most contributors will give $10.00 or more. 
Contributors of less than $5.00 will be awarded a print of one 
of the McKenzie creations which is suitable for framing. 

A medallion mounted on wood or a framed print on the 


walls will provide as appropriate and as stimulating an adom- 
ment for any teacher’s office as one could imagine. The same 
will be true if the medallion is used as a paper weight ona 
desk. Such use of the medallions and prints will also serve a 
a most desirable factor in a McKenzie Memorial. 

Contributors are requested to mail their subscriptions as soon 
as possible to the Chairman of the Mernorial Committee, Grover 
W. Mueller, 504 Administration Building, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A list of the subscribers to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
Fund will be published in each issue of the Journat. The 
reader is referred to the lists published in the Journats for 
June, September, October, and November. As of October 3 
1943, 121 individuals and 2 organizations have subscribed to 
the Fund. 

The following list includes all names of additional subserib 
ers up to the time this issue went to press: 

Maryland Association for H. P. E. and R. 

Elmer Berry, Eugene, Oregon 

L. B. Sharp, New York, N. Y. 

Marien A. Fenner, Allentown, Pa. 

Mary C. Rooney, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Marjorie Camp, Iowa City, Iowa 

Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Ga. 

Carl H. Olson, Patchoque, L. I., N. Y. 

Grace A. Thomas, Troy, N. Y. 

Fern Yates, New York, N. Y. 

Constance M. K. Applebee, Plainfield, N. J. 

C. Herbert Quay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anne D. Mackey, Bayside, L. I. 

Enid Wolcott, Kearney, Neb. 

Thetis M. Bucklin, Honolulu, T. H. 
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ime: 9:15 A.M. 
cae: Girls? Gymnasium of the P. S. du Pont High School 
President: George Gardner, presiding. 

I. Business meeting and election of officers. : 

Il. C. Walter Kadel, Chairman, Program Committee. 

Guest Speaker: Dr. Albert L. Chapman, Acting Director 
of Communicable Diseases, State Board of Health. 

Topic: “Sex Hygiene.” ; 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Officer, 
Recreation and Physical Fitness, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “Physical Fitness.” 

III. Physical Fitness for Victory. Demonstrations. ; 

1. Elementary Grades—Group from Harlan school, di- 
rected by Miss Jane DeVore. 

2. Junior High Schools—Group from Warner Junior 
High School, Mr. Edward Cantwell, directing. 

3. Senior High Schools—Group of girls from Wilming- 
ton High School under direction of Miss Mary Mc- 
Closkey, boys from P. S. duPont school under direction 
of Mr. Aaron Warner. 

1V. Sound Films. 

“Fight Syphilis.” 

“Tumbling for Physical Fitness.’ 
panion stunts by U. S. Navy. 

Everyone was urged to visit the commercial exhibits and the 
exhibits of health services and material by the State Board 
of Health. 


Individual and com- 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


“How to Keep Fit and Like It” is a publication which will 
meet the growing need for inexpensive but reliable reading 
material for the lay person. This pamphlet was prepared by 
Dr. Arthus Steinhaus of George Williams College, assisted 
be two members of his staff, Miss Alma M. Hawkins and 
Lt. Commander Charles D. Giauque, and also by Mr. Edwi 
C. Thomas of the South Chicago Y.M.C.A. The pamphlet 
presents the problem of fitness as the responsibility of each 
patriotic member of the home front. It provides material and 
organizational help in the development of community fitness 
groups. The average lay person with a desire to make a 
leadership contribution will find enough help to banish his 
h.sitancy. Particularly valuable and of interest to those in 
the therapeutic field is the presentation of exercise programs 
suited to those of very inactive habits, and graded up to 
those of more strenuous demands. Common body mechanics 
problems are presented interestingly and helpfully with con- 
crete procedure for improvement. The pamphlet is taking the 
country by storm, and is now obtainable at book stores, drug 
stores, and dime stores. It is gratifying to have a pamphlet 
prepared by recognized professional authorities attain such 
widespread circulation. Those of us who are leading adult 
groups in conditioning programs will find the pamphlet well 
worth recommending to our class members. 

* * * 


Miss Marjorie Evenson of Washington High School in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, finds that the physical fitness 
aspirations of girls in the lower brackets of ability is stimulated 
rather than depressed by provision for their individual needs. 
Girls who might request excuses from physical education are 
accommodated in Restricted Classes. Thus instead of fostering 
an antagonism to physical education they are encouraged to 
Participate, thus receiving the advantages of the social as 
well as activity program. Programs of this type will do much 
to instill in children the desire to develop themselves to their 
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own best attainments, thus accepting one more of their com- 
munity responsibilities. 
Miss Ellen Duvall, formerly of the Department of Physical 
Education at Goucher College in Baltimore, is now with the 
Department of Physical Education for Women at the State 
University of Iowa. Miss Duvall takes the position relin- 
quished by Miss Loraine Frost, past chairman of the Thera- 
peutic Section, who has entered the study of medicine at 
Women’s College in Philadelphia. 
16 
Miss Naomi Wesson, who taught physical education for 
many years in the Oklahoma City Public Schools, was awarded 
a scholarship for the study of Physical Therapy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Northwest District + 
«+ Association News 


OREGON 

Miss Betty Lynd Thompson has just returned to Oregon 
State College campus after four months in Canada. Early in 
June she took a group of modern dance students on a week’s 
tour for entertainment of the Canadian armed forces and gave 
13 shows in six days to the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 
Besides Miss Thompson as dancer and mistress of ceremonies, 
the group included Miss Helen Poling, accompanist; Jo Hec- 
tor, Eris Green, Betty Saum, Madlyn Stearns, modern dancers ; 
Pat Corrado, accordionist; Jean Toy and Mary Thompson, 
tap dancers. The tour was handled by the Canadian Y.M.C.A, 
War Services. 

Practically all modes of transportation were experienced in 
going from one base to another. These included auto, train, 
steamship, Army, Navy and Air Force station wagons and a 
military hospital ambulance. Also as a special treat while 
visiting a Navy school on Vancouver Island, the young women 
were taken sailing by the naval cadets. 

The group was enthusiastically received and urged to return 
at their earliest opportunity. The troupe returned home sing- 
ing the praises of the hospitality of our Canadian brothers 
and proudly displaying gifts and insignia given them by mem- 
bers of their respective audiences. Plans are already under- 
way for a tour during the Christmas holidays. This group of 
co-eds was trained and sponsored by the Department of Phys- 
ical Education at Oregon State College. 

Later in June Miss Thompson returned to teach at the 
Summer School of Education at Victoria, B. C. Her courses 
there consisted of Modern Dance, Primary Rhythmics for 
Elementary Schools, and a lecture course in Anatomy and 
Physiology. In September she taught for two weeks the Pro- 
vincial Recreation Refresher Course at Vancouver and again 
returned to Victoria for two weeks of special classes in rhythm 
work for children in the city schools and at the normal school. 
During the summer Miss Thompson was accompanied by Miss 
Madlyn Stearns, who assisted in classes as demonstrator. 

In addition to teaching Miss Thompson and Miss Stearns 
gave five concert performances to audiences including summer 
school students and faculty at Victoria in July, at both Nor- 
mal schools at Vancouver and Victoria in September, and she 
also danced for the West Victoria grade school and the teach- 
ers of Victoria city schools and Junior College. They were 
also featured as after-banquet entertainers at the Empress 
Hotel at the annual convention of the Trustees of British 
Columbia. 


WASHINGTON 
The problem of extended school services for children in the 
State of Washington has been a major concern of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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Miss Nora Hall, Women’s Physical Education Director for 
the Puyallup Public Schools, joined the staff of the state de- 
partment early in the summer to direct that phase of the pro- 
gram concerned with additional recreation in the communities 
of the state. Miss Hall had many interesting experiences in 
working on the extended school service program and found 
that much work has been done by school administrators and 
community leaders over the state of which people are not 
generally aware. Miss Hall is devoting her Saturdays to this 
work during the winter months in order that a more capable 
program may be in operation next summer. 

The Washington State Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association at present is busy conducting a cam- 
paign for new members, with 100 per cent membership the 
objective. 

A newsletter was sent out in November to all physical 
education teachers in the state, and plans have been made to 
publish a bulletin quarterly with G. Spencer Reeves, Univer- 
sity of Washington, as the editor. 

The King County Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Association held its fall meeting on October 22, 1943, as 
a section of the Washington Education Association conference. 
Approximately 175 people attended and the officers were 
pleased to note that among those present were representa- 
tives from various groups not directly connected with our 
field. 

There was a short talk by Miss Ellen Waters on the Phys- 
ical Therapy Course at Fitzsimmons General Hospital. This 
was followed by a discussion of the Kaiser Shipyard Health 
Plan by Mr. F. A. Stewart, Superintendent of the Northern 
Permanente Foundation at Vancouver Washington. Mr. 
Stewart and Captain Niebur, a doctor formerly with the 
Kaiser company, were most generous with their time and 
opened the meeting to questions after they had explained the 
pre-paid medical plan. The workers in the Vancouver plant 
pay $.60 a week for almost unlimited medical and hospital 
care. Under the expert guidance of Dr. Sidney Garfield this 
plan is a model of disease and accident-fighting efficiency. 
Medical and surgical care is centralized; doctors are all handy 
to the laboratories, x-ray, surgeries, and to each other, all of 
which lower costs and make consultation easier. Acceptance 
of the plan by the worker is wholly voluntary but the fact 
that 63 per cent are already on its rolls sounds as if it meets 
with the approval of those most directly concerned, the men 
and women who build the ships. 

A short business meeting was held at the conclusion of Mr. 
Stewart’s talk. 


News from the ¢ 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, University of lowa 

Following are the names of the Dance Section Chairmen 
of the various Districts of the Association. There have been 
changes since the list of the Legislative Board members was 
published in the June JouRNAL. 

Central: Dr. Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Eastern: Mildred Romansky, Barnard Junior High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Midwest: Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Northwest: Katharine A. Wolfe, Lincoln 
Seattle, Washington. 

Southern: Nellie Bond-Dickinson, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Southwest: Josephine Ketcik Murray, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 

Lois Ellfeldt, assistant professor of physjcal education, Uni- 


High School, 


versity of Southern California, has sent a re 
ticipation of men in dance classes. The men Students mai 
ing in physical education, members of a class meetin — 
times a week, are working on problems of mown 
sign, spatial relationship, and rhythmic change. Mon bs 
studies are being developed, based upon fundamental al 
familiar to men. Elements of walking, running, dodging _— 
ping and starting, leaps, falls, and jumps are pact 
interesting. Rhythmic problems are the most difficult. — 

The men are realizing that dance involves complete 
action and intelligent application of basic principles of 
chanics. They need considerable work in flexibility email 
lower back and hip joint, for complete body action, The : 
at an advantage in action demanding elevation, cute 
and strength. Enjoyment is shown in the performance of , 
dividual variations on natural movement. More than halt 0 
the group show creative interests. 

This experiment is for the purpose of developing a Point 
of view concerning dance in a group of prospective teachers 
coaches, and members of the physical education profession, 
Some move like professional dancers, some have difficulties 
but they are enjoying it and having fun. j 


Port of the Dar. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


MICHIGAN By King J. McCristal 

Information from the State Department of Public Instryc- 
tion indicates that every effort is being made this year to bring 
physical fitness to the attention of the school administrators 
in this state. Instead of holding specific meetings for phys- 
cal fitness, people who understand the problems incident to the 
war program of physical education are being delegated to ap- 
pear before and speak to secondary school folks whenever and 
wherever they meet. Several examples of this new approach 
to educating the administrator to current needs have been 
demonstrated his fall. On Thursday and Friday, December 
2 and 3, the Michigan Secondary School Association conducted 
its annual meeting in Lansing. The Michigan High School 
Athletic Association conducted a clinic in conjunction with 
this larger meeting and asked Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer of Ohio 
State University to give a talk and spend some time as a cor- 
sultant to secondary school officials. Mr. Dwight Rich, Prin- 
cipal of Lansing Eastern High School and chairman of the 
secondary principals’ physical fitness committee, will tender a 
report of his committee findings at the general session. 

On Monday, Ocober 18, the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association conducted its annual basketball rules meeting. One 
of the speakers on the program was Mr. H. V. Porter, Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations. Mr. Porter told the basketball officials of a 
plan which he has hit upon as a member of the National 
Fitness Committee to demonstrate to governmental officials 
the actual number of boys and girls who are enrolled in se- 
ondary institutions and are participating in programs of phys 
ical fitness. He feels that it is necessary to offer a broad 
program of activities in every school with every child par 
ticipating in some phase. After the type of program which 
his committee visualizes has become established he feels that 
it would be rather impressive to governmental officials t0 
present them with a roll call of the boys and girls in cad 
state who are fit and who have met certain basic requift 
ments. Individual state rolls could then be submitted to the 
President, indicating an over-all panorama of the fitness d 
the youth of our nation. The National Physical Fitness Cos 
mittee is very much concerned with the working out of bast 
standards for all age groups. The progress they have made 
to date is encouraging. 

We understand that Selective Service will soon put out? 
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EMIL RATH 

Another great leader is gone from our ranks. Emil 
Rath, Director of Health and Physical Education in 
the Indianapolis Public Schools, died October 21, after 
a brief illness. His death came as his friends would 
have wished it, quickly and easily, a fitting conclusion to 
a rich, dynamic life. His associations were many and 
varied so that his loss will be felt by hundreds of 
people. 

The greater part of Mr. Rath’s professional life was 
spent as Dean of the Department of Physical Education 
and President of the Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union, now a part of Indiana University. In 
this capacity his influence upon the philosophy and 
thinking of the many young men and women who came 
to him for training is immeasurable. To them he was 
“Our Dean,” teacher, guide, advisor, and friend. His 
strength of personality, his sincerity of purpose, his be- 
lief in his profession accounted for the splendid pro- 
fessional attitude developed by the young people whom 
he sent to teach in the field of physical education. His 
wholesome influence will be felt throughout the country 
long after his death. 

Since 1934 Mr. Rath acted as Director of Health and 
Physical Education in the Indianapolis Public Schools. 
He made many improvements in the physical educa- 
tion program. Excellent courses of study were formu- 
lated and put into practice in the nine years that he 
served as director. The department was enlarged and 
improved considerably through his untiring efforts. 
The schools benefited greatly in the relatively short time 
he served them. 

As a professional leader in the State of Indiana, he 
had no equal. He was instrumental in organizing the 
Indiana Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and served as its first president. He died 
on the morning of the fall meeting of the state asso- 
ciation. He remained active in the organization until 


. Standing leader. 


his death. Indiana regrets deeply the loss of its out- 


The Midwest and National Associations for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation recognized his value 
to the profession. He served as president of the Mid- 
west Association from 1930 to 1932. The National As- 
sociation gave him an Honor Award in 1932. He also 
was elected as a Fellow in the American Academy of 
Physical Education in 1932. 

He contributed a number of widely used books to 
the literature in the field of physical education and fre- 
quently wrote articles for the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. Mr. Rath is probably best known 
throughout the country because of his interest and 
knowledge of conditioning activities and rhythmics. 
He was a pioneer in advocating rhythmics for boys 
and men. 

Throughout the years of chaos in the development of 
physical education, Mr. Rath kept his feet on the ground. 
Sometimes the road was hard and he stood with only 
a few more hardy, kindred souls to remind us that our 
primary purpose was to influence the body. Not once, 
in the face of tremendous opposition during the “social- 
moral character” era, did he waver in his opinion. Re- 
peatedly he said, “We must develop organic vigor 
and neuromuscular skill. If we don’t, who will?” Yet, 
he was not static in his thinking. He thought pro- 
foundly and had a mind that was always open to new 
ideas. He recognized the need for character develop- 
ment. His influence upon his former students is ade- 
quate proof of this; but he knew that our profession 
alone had one big job to do and that was to develop 
skill, strength, speed, endurance, and agility. How the 
armed forces have proved that he was right! What 
personal satisfaction Mr. Rath derived when the phil- 
osophy which he defended for so many years had again 
been accepted by our profession—By Clara Ledig Hester, 
President, Indiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


publication to all schools which will emphasize the main rea- 
sons for draft rejections, suggesting remedial measures and 
encouraging a broad fitness program. 

The city of Kalamazoo has experienced a great deal of suc- 
cess in handling the outcropping of teen-age problems by 
opening a student canteen. The USO had provided a canteen 
for service men, the colleges had their soda bars, club rooms, 
and dance halls, but there was nothing of a similar nature for 
high school youth. The project came about as a result of a 
decision by the Recreation Council, which is a committee of 
the council social agencies. Various civic groups were asked 
to submit plans to provide evening social activities for youth, 
and the one submitted by the Y.W.C.A. was accepted and 
plans for the summer’s activities were arranged. Arrange- 
ments were carried out which called for the use of the Y.W. 
C.A. gymnasium for dances, the game room for games of all 
kinds, and the construction of a soda bar. Membership was 
open to all boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 19 
years, a charge of ten cents for admission was to be made, 
and adult supervision was specified. A governing board of 
five students and five adults completed the administrative end. 

Upon the recommendation of the Recreation Council, _the 
War Chest allocated $1,200.00 for the student canteen project. 
Open house was held on Mondays and Wednesdays with the 
juke box furnishing music for those who wanted to dance. 
The game room offered ping-pong and table games of all kinds, 
and the soda bar presented an opportunity for buying soft 
drinks or ice cream and visiting with new and old friends. 
Friday and Saturday nights offered similar opportunities but 
on these occasions dance bands furnished the music for danc- 
ing. Handling of all incidental arrangements in the canteen is 
cared for by boys and girls who register new members, take 
tickets, check coats, and wait on customers at the soda bar. 
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An adult is employed to supervise the total program. 


The canteen has now outgrown its Y.W.C.A. quarters and is 
currently located on the second floor of a downtown building. 
It is reported that the canteen is now self-supporting and 
boasts a $600 bank balance. Kalamazoo boys and girls co- 
operating with adults have successfully established a project 
which will provide for them a place to enjoy wholesome fun 
during their leisure hours. 


WISCONSIN By Roy Liddicoat 


Margaret Mayer, co-author of the popular Team Sports for 
Women which appeared last year, was awarded two additional 
marks of distinction during the summer. One was the doc- 
torate degree and the other a promotion to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. Both awards were made by the University. 

.This fall Platteville State Teachers College is offering for 
the first time a minor in physical education. The work was 
planned by Miss Rosemary Royce, former women’s director 
at Platteville, and will be inaugurated under the supervision 
of Miss Anne Thomas, Miss Royce’s successor. Miss Royce, 
Research Committee Chairman of our state association, left 
Wisconsin this fall to become head of physical education for 
women at the University of North Dakota. However she 
will return to Milwaukee in November to present a report 
of the findings of her committee before the physical educa- 
tion division of the Wisconsin State Teachers Association. 

William Pickett, membership chairman for the state group 
during the past year, inaugurated a new and promising line of 
attack in his drive for association members. He contacted 
by card all 1943 physical education graduates within the state, 
and urged them to attend the convention and become affiliated 
with the state association at that time. 
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Elizabeth Ludwig, state association President-elect, planned 
a most worth-while program for the convention luncheon. 


After the business and entertainment, an opportunity was. 


given the members to consult with, specialists upon questions 
which were troubling them. Round tables were held at vari- 
ous places in the dining room with qualified consultants to 
advise on various subjects, i.e., testing, health programs, rural 
problems, etc. 

Football coaches at Nathan Hale and Central High Schools 
in West Allis were paid a week’s salary for their football 
coaching duties prior to the opening of school in the fall. 
The Board of Education realized that they could have re- 
mained at their summer jobs for a week longer as other 
teachers in the system did, and voted favorably on the coaches’ 
salary requests. 

Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, La Crosse State Teachers College, 
studied this past summer at the University of Chicago under 
Dr. Daniel A. Prescott. The course was a comprehensive 
study of child development. 


INDIANA 
Annual Meeting, Indiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held October 21, 1943 

10:00 am. Place: Auditorium, Manual Training High 
School. 

Program: Address—‘“Total Fitness for War.” Dr. Arthur 
H Steinhaus, Professor of Physiology, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. Address by Colonel L. G. Rowntree, 
Selective Service, Washington, D. C. 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon Meeting. 

Place: Cafeteria, Technical High School. 

Program: Address—‘“Physical Fitness.” Dr. T. K. Cure- 
ton, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Illinois Uni- 
versity. 5 

2:30 p.m. Place: Stuart Hall, Technical High School. 

Program: Address—“Today’s Challenge to Health and 
Physical Education.” Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Professor of 
Physiology, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 

3:30 p.m. Sectional Meetings. 

Place: Boys’ Gymnasium, Technical High School. Second- 
ary Level Demonstration by Dr. T. K. Cureton, “Testing for 
Physical Fitness.” 

Place: Girls’ Gymnasium, Technical High School. Inter- 
mediate Level Demonstration of Physical Fitness Activities 
by the Indianapolis Public Schools under the direction of 
Emil Rath, Supervisor of Physical Education. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting. 

Place: Antlers Hotel. : 

Program: Address—“Our Contribution in Time of War.” 
Commissioner John L. Griffith, Chicago, [llinois. 

The Indiana State Department of Public Instruction has 
asked all the secondary schools of the state to test their stu- 
dents for physical fitness. The test to be used is one that was 
prepared by a committee working with Mr. Frank S. Stafford 
of the Division of Health and Physical Education. The test 
is based on work done by Dr. Karl Bookwalter of Indiana 
University. 

ILLINOIS By Elsa Schneider 

County and city superintendents and teachers in Illinois are 
keenly interested in the accelerated program of health and 
physical education. In an effort to present suitable and inter- 
esting activities and to help teachers better understand the 
important and vital part physical education plays in the normal 
growth and development of all children, the State Department 
of Public Instruction is sponsoring a series of clinics. Rural, 

city elementary and high school teachers, administrators, and 
’ interested parents will attend the clinics which will be held in 
many sections of the state. 

The following men have been added to the University of 
Illinois School of Physical Education staff: D. Beyer, S. 
Birdzell, N. Brewer, K. Clark, S. Loverde, and E. Thompson. 
These men are all graduates of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion. L. Welser and H. C. Paterson will assist with the 
A.S.T. program. At present there are more than 2,000 men 


on the campus enrolled in this course, and 2 


: 000 more were 
expected the first week in November. The University enroll 


ment of 5,000 is the lowest in 25 years. The School of Ph 
ical Education has an enrollment of 135 which includes ‘* 
freshmen men. 

Among the Chicago area colleges with A.S.T.P. units an 
North Central, Illinois, Tech, Chicago University, Lake Fon 
and Wheaton. The physical education staffs of these schools 
are occupied with the physical training programs of the units, 

The pamphlet, “How to Keep Fit and Like It,” Prepared by 
students and faculty of George William College, has sold over 
150,000 copies to date. 


Southwest District + 
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CALIFORNIA .... . By Margaret King 

The portion of the Victory Corps Program concerning ing. 
vidual health problems is being particularly stressed in Pasa. 
dena schools. Vaughn Cummings and Claire Colestock are 
the coordinators between the schools and the employers {of 
the students on the 4-4 plan. They carefully interview these 
students, give attention to their health, and recommend neces. 
sary changes in their school programs. The Women’s Phys. 
cal Education Department at Pasadena Junior College has 
asked each of their students to fill out a card which, when 
complete, gives the instructor information concerning outside 
work. When it seems advisable, the instructor recommends 
that the student make changes in her physical education pro- 
gram to compensate for her work program. 

The Victory Corps Programs have received quite an em- 
phasis in Los Angeles high schools for the most part. Some 
schools have extended themselves along this line while others 
are still meeting the minimum requirements. Health has been 
given first consideration by the superintendent in the program 
for the year. Special teaching emphasis in physical education 
comes in the 7th, 9th and 11th grades. In the 8th and 10th 
grades the Science Department takes over this responsibility 
and in the 12th grade the Senior Problems group has charge 
of it. 

Ventura Junior College has entered the California State 
High School Cadet Corps and expects to take an active part 
in that work. This organization has been sponsored by the 
American Legion in California. The corps will teach the boys 
basic military tactics and organization as well as_ military 
drill. This program has been made compulsory for all boys 
registered at the Ventura Junior College. The class meets twice 
weekly, alternating with the regular three-day physical educa- 
tion program. There is also one day a week set aside when 
all the boys meet together for ceremonies and battalion drill 
At present four companies have been organized and the com- 
pany officers will be picked from the ranks. J. N. Buckmaster, 
head of the physical education department at Ventura Junior 
College, has been appointed Commandant of the Cadets. Mr. 
Buckmaster was recently awarded an aw@rd of merit for his 
work in corresponding with some 600 former Junior College 
students now in the armed forces. Sam Hays tolled the bells 
for him on a recent broadcast. 

The San Francisco Unit, CAHPER, was entertained in 
November by its Recreation Section with a tour and dinner 
at various recreation projects in the city. The tour began 
the Recreation Department, City Hall, traveled to Hunters 
Point for dinner, then to Glen Park for a dramatic showing 
on to Cabrillo for a “Teen-Age” dance, concluding with @ 
Service Men’s dance at the Century Club. 

At a recent meeting of the San Diego Unit, CAHPER 
members sat down to a round-table discussion of the policies 
and programs of the two groups in the secondary schools. The 
discussion centered around basic topics such as physical educe 
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tion excuses, regular inspections, and first aid. The meeting 
was a real work session and recommendations will be made. 
In addition, one of the nurses from Consolidated \ ultee Air- 
crait Company demonstrated the exercises being given to 
women for the correction of menstrual difficulties. ; 

‘A meeting of all women physical education teachers of Pasa- 
dena was held in October at which there was a presentation 
of Dr. Billig’s exercise for menstrual pain. This exercise has 
been successfully used in the Los Angeles City Schools and 
at U.C.L.A. Dr. Billig, now in the Navy, is doing research 
at California Tech in neural surgery as a method of medical 
treatment for infantile paralysis. ; 

In order to increase the Santa Rosa Junior College physical 
education requirement for women from two to three hours a 
week, a recreational hour of activity on Friday is now required. 
Due to the fact that there is only one instructor and inadequate 
facilities, it seemed impossible to schedule the required classes 
for more than two hours so these classes now meet on Monday 
and Wednesday or Tuesday and Thursday. On Friday each 
student reports for a recreational hour. She comes whenever 
she wishes and chooses her own activity. The instructor su- 
pervises and gives individual help when needed. This also pro- 
vides an opportunity for playing off interclass games and tour- 
naments. 

In San Francisco a physical fitness program is being carried 
on which is the physical education program considerably in- 
tensified. The teaching of swimming to those high school boys 
and girls unable to swim is now in its third term and is going 
along well. To understand this situation, it is necessary to 
know that pupils must travel during the school day to swim in 
various pools throughout the city. These are pools with 
which the Board of Education draws up annual contracts. 

The Southern Section, CAHPER, held its annual fall con- 
ference at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, November 20. It 
was an all-day workshop type of conference. Mark A. Mc- 
Closkey, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., was 
the main speaker of the morning. Section meetings of the 
three divisions, health, physical education, and recreation, fol- 
lowed this general session. After luncheon a general session 
featuring an armed service panel preceded six or more section 
meetings. 

Oakland is experimenting with a new organization to stimu- 
late and control full recreational use of school buildings by 
adults as well as by students. Youth councils are being orgar 
ized in the eight senior high schools to provide a maximum of 
student voice in the standards for control of school dances and 
other recreational activities for students. The Department of 
Physical Education, c/o Oakland Schools, Administration 
Building, Oakland 6, California, may be contacted for further 
information. 

A committee with Frederica Bernhard, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, as chairman, is active in prevewing films for 
possible use in teaching physical education. An article by Miss 
Bernhard in the October, 1943, issue of Sierra Educational 
News rates a number of films examined by the group. Sim- 
ilar articles will follow periodieally. 

The W.A.A. of Glendale Junior College has done a real 
service in providing wholesome recreation for service men sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of the college. Twenty-five men are 
invited to the campus for a Sunday afternoon of baseball, 
volleyball, tennis, ping-pong, and croquet with twenty-five co- 
eds as hostesses. Each co-ed brings a decorated box or basket 
with a lunch for two which they eat under the oaks before 
dark. The group then goes to a nearby home for dancing, 
singing, and games. 

Theme of the nineteenth annual playday sponsored by the 
W.A.A. of Humboldt State College in October was “Glamour 
Gayeties.” Each year the women of Humboldt State College 
play host to the girls from the high schools of Humboldt and 
Del Norte counties. In an effort to get away from the war 
theme the girls chose a subject dear to the heart of every co-ed 
—glamour. Divided into squads with such glamorous names 
as Miss Oomph, Miss Pin-Up, and Miss Pep, the girls spent 
a busy day from 10 a. M. to 4 p. M. with activities including 
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individual sports, relays, hiking, and a jaunt over the college 
commando course. Special features of the day’s program in- 
cluded a posture contest, song contest, and physical fitness 
demonstration. A mixer dance ended the day’s activities. 

San Francisco G.A.A.’s as a whole are carrying on very 
well in spite of the war. This term the G.A.A.’s are conduct- 
ing the following sports: tennis, basketball, dance, badminton, 
bowling, riding, tumbling, swimming, ice skating, baseball. 
One group is a “Letterman Hospital Victory Corps.” This 
group visits and sends presents to military shut-ins and other 
patients. 

Pasadena G.A.A. and W.A.A. programs are continuing much 
the same as last year with one exception. There are no inter- 
school playdays. Washington Junior High School, last year, 
held an intramural softball playday in which every girl in 
regular physical education participated. The teams were made 
up in class periods and the playday was conducted after school. 

The G.A.A. activities are still functioning in the Los Angeles 
high schools, chiefly along the following lines. Some schools 
still carry on the G.A.A. activities after the close of school. 
However, the majority of them have scheduled the G.A.A. 
activities for the sixth or last period in the day. This arrange- 
ment is comparable to the coaching of the athletic teams dur- 
ing the sixth period for boys. A few schools schedule the 
G.A.A. girls in the sixth period physical education class with 
a program of activities two days a week centering and con- 
sisting of typical G.A.A. contests and activities while the other 
three days are devoted to typical physical education activities. 

San Diego High School G.A.A. activities this year include 
tennis, ice skating, badminton, team sports, drill team, and 
swimming. Bowling and horseback riding have been dropped 
due to the shortage of pinboys and the problem of transporta- 
tion to and from the stables. An interesting club swimming 
program has developed in cooperation with the Y.W.C.A. 
Since the high school does not have a pool, arrangements were 
made for the Y.W.C.A. staff to conduct the activity in their 
pool. Drill team has been a particularly popular program. 
The group has been an active participant in several patriotic 
celebrations. As a group they took the responsibility for plan- 


ning, in conjunction with military units, high school R.O.T.C., 


band and glee club, the large Navy Day celebration held in 
the City Stadium. G.A.A. participation is recognized in the 
Victory Corps Program. 

Nine institutes for the training of school health coordinators 
are being planned by the State Department of Education in co- 
operation with the State Department of Public Health. Two 
such institutes were conducted last spring, one at San Jose 
State College, the other at Fresno State College. The instruc- 
tional work in these institutes was handled by and under the 
supervision of Dr. John D. Fuller, Santa Cruz County Health 
Officer, and more recently associated with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health as a Health Education Consultant on 
a part-time basis. The organization and promotional work 
was carried on by Miss Alice Edwards, Health Education Con- 
sultant, for the State Department of Public Health. Institutes 
already held this year were Santa Barbara, October 11-15, and 
Chico, November 1-5. Tentative dates for other insiiiuies 
are: December 6-10, Stockton; January 24-28, Riverside; 
February 21-25, San Francisco; March 13-17, Arcata; April 
10-14, Redding. These institute sessions are designed to help 
teachers cooperate more effectively with the reduced staff of 
school physicians and nurses during wartime and to make their 
health instruction program more pointed and effective. 


In San Diego, a committee interested in the elementary 
physical education field is working on the following topics: 
re-evaluation and enlargement of the list of suggested games 
for elementary physical education; study and recommenda- 
tions for girls’ physical education; development of a program 
for corrective physical education with further development of 
classes and demonstrations to help teachers with their individ- 
ual programs in this field; development of a usable model les- 
sons plan, suggestions and procedures to help teachers in their 
own physical education programs; study of the problem of 
developing worth-while physical education activities requiring 
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a minimum amount of equipment because of the growing short- 
age in the amount of available equipment; safety education on 
the playground; developing a course of study in first aid for 
elementary school pupils in cooperation with the Red Cross; 
making recommendations on the advisability of demonstration 
teachers in physical education. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, Director of Physical Education for 
women in Pasadena, met with the women physical education 
teachers of Pasadena in October to discuss post-war problems 
of women and girls and what they as teachers can do through 
physical education to aid in making the adjustment. 

Because of his outstanding work in the physical fitness pro- 
gram at St. Mary’s Naval pre-flight training base, Lt. Wendell 
Smith, former coach of Manual Arts High School, Los An- 
geles, was transferred to Helena, Montana, this summer, where 
he is in complete charge of the pre-flight training base there. 

Ensign Dorothy Wells, former instructor of physical educa- 
tion at Hoover High School in Glendale, is now stationed at 
Treasure Island, San Francisco. 

Ruth Stwalley, former dance instructor at Glendale High 
School, has joined the Spars and is now taking her initial 
training at New London, Connecticut. 

Sam Tenison, head of the Department of Physical Education 
for men, Glendale Junior College, has been appointed Director 
of the Glendale Evening Forum. 

NEW MEXICO By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 

Fitting New Mexico schools and their curricula into full- 
time war schedules despite the handicap of teacher shortages 
was the task before the New Mexico Educational Association 
delegates at the annual conference held in Albuquerque, Octo- 
ber 20-22. Pre-induction training for youths and a coupling 
of general fitness programs for both boys and girls were 
stressed by educators. 

The state high school athletic association adopted a com- 
petitive physical fitness program which will reach its climax 
at the state track meet next spring in the form of a pentath- 
lon or decathlon. R. P. Sweeney was re-elected president of 
this association for the fifth time. 

Santa Fe was selected as the site of the 1944 state basketball 
tournament to be held next March. 

Mrs. Zoila S. Causey has been awarded a fellowship by the 
Institute of International Education for the study of physical 
education at the University of New Mexico. The Institute 
awarded Mrs. Causey the fellowship as one of 15 designed to 
promote understanding and improve living conditions among 
the Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, 
Arizona, and the southern part of California. 

Kathleen Piester has recently come from teaching at North- 
side, High School, Fort Worth, Texas, to Eastern New 
Mexico College, Portales, as head of the Physical Education 
Department for Women. 

The State Board of Health approved the attendance of sev- 
eral health department officials and employees at various con- 
ventions for the month of October. Captain R. F. Poston, 
State Sanitary Engineer, attended the meeting of the American 
Waterworks Association at Oklahoma City October 11-14. 
Miss Billy Tober, State Registrar, and Miss Myrtle Green- 
field, Director of the Public Health Laboratory at Albuquer- 
que, attended the meeting of the American Public Health As- 
sociation in New York, October 12-15. Carl Jensen, Sani- 
tarian at Las Vegas, and Willie Cortez, Sanitarian in Santa 
Fe, attended the meeting of the National Association of Sani- 
tarians in San Francisco, October 18-20. 

The board of health also authorized sending of a number of 
public health nurses to the Carrie Tingley Hospital at Hot 
Springs for training in the Kenny method of treating infantile 
paralysis. 

Dr. J. R. Scott, State Health Director, with Dr. E. F. Mc- 
Intyre, State Venereal Disease Control Officer, recently at- 
tended a conference with U S. Public Health Service officials 
on the venereal disease control program in New Mexico. 

Mrs. Sammie H. Stewart was named District Sanitarian for 
Eddy, Lea and Chavez counties, the first woman to hold such 
a post in the state. 


By Bernice Mogg 

Although formal organization of the Victory Corps has bea 
accomplished in very few schools, the essentials of the physical 
fitness program have been adopted in the majority of the high 
schools of the state. Promotion of the physical examination 
program last year resulted in a significant increase jn the 
number of students examined. The same program js going 
forward this season. Several of the larger high schools, js. 
cluding Davis, Box Elder, Granite, Logan, Payson, Provo, and 
South Cache have extended the physical education requirement 
to include all senior boys, and are giving them an excellent 
pre-induction physical activity program. The state requirement 
in physical education extends only through the eleventh grade 
so these schools show a commendable interest in Preparing 
their students for the immediate future. More schools would 
adopt similar programs if trained physical education teachers 
could be secured. Drafting of fathers is going to further cy. 
tail the physical education programs in many schools, 

Mildred M. Thomas, formerly of Oregon, has been added to 
the staff at the Utah State Agricultural College. She jg jp. 
structing the dance classes together with other physical edyca. 
tion courses. 

Arthur Hughes, Springville, Frank Fullmer, Beaver, anq 
Theron Snyder, Nephi, are now on the physical education staf 
at the Branch Agricultural College, assisting Lee Liston with 
the physical fitness program for Army Air Cadets. 

Israel Heaton of Carbon College and Lincoln McClellan of 
Logan Junior High were inducted into the Army during the 
summer. 

Eldon Brinley, formerly of Snow College, recently received 
his doctor’s degree at New York University and is now Direc. 
tor of Recreation in the schools at Great Neck, New York. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


MINNESOTA ee By Mercedes Gugisberg 

Harold K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, conducted 12 conferences throughout the state in 
September and October. The federal program of physical 
fitness and the new state outline in physical education was 
studied, also administrative aspects, activities, standards, the 
extracurricular program, and the Minnesota Physical Effci- 
ency Tests. 

The State Department has just issued a new health cour 
outline for grades 11-12. 

Practically every school in Minnesota has _ intensified its 
program in physical fitness in accordance with the requests 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Governor Edward J. Thye called a conference on recreation 
for industrial workers in June. This was held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The S. L. and A. College at the University of Minnesota 
is requiring physical education this year. 

In St. Paul 12th-grade boys are required to take a ful 
year of physical education. The city department of education 
is following prescribed courses of the Victory Corps. Coursts 
offered are accepted voluntarily. 

The Minnesota Board of the National Section on Womens 
Athletics is working through the divisions and sections of the 
Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to promote the standards of the NSWA. Attempts 
are being made to contact not only public school groups, if 
and rural, but also private schools and recreation groups 
There are representatives on the Board from each of thet 
groups. 


. By Dorothy Humiston 
Iowa State College at Ames has two new staff members 
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Miss Alice Holmes and Miss Katherine Ley, both graduates 
of the University of Wisconsin. cele 

The new fourteen-acre women's athletic field at Iowa State 
College is ready for use with a very fine turf surface. This 
enables the women’s department to again play field hockey, 
a delight to the students. 

Another new appointment to the staff is Mrs. Gladys 
Brooker Ashton, part-time assistant. Mrs. Ashton is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Iowa. 

University women registered in great numbers for the 
“Double V” program, which is the name given to the war 
service program organized by the University Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the State University. In this program the Women’s 
Recreation Association is in charge of assigning volunteer 
recreation leaders for various community services: Girl Scout 
troop assistants, after-school play clubs in the elementary 
schools, and leading recreation groups at the community center. 
Professor Halsey was chairman of the faculty advisory com- 
mittee assisting in this all-university, student-directed program. 

The Hockey Club at Iowa University in Iowa City enjoyed 
a description of men’s national hockey and a coaching period, 
both given by Corporal Fred Altman, formerly of Vienna and 
for years a member of the Austrian National Field Hockey 
Team. Corporal Altman is at present in the area and language 
division of the A.S.T.P. 

Miss Mary Carroll Hillis has left the physical education 
department of Drake University in Des Moines to become 
Executive Health Education Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MISSOURIL . ..... . By Ruth Ann _ Frasier 
Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe has been appointed Acting Director 
of Health and Physical Education of Kansas City, Mussour1. 
Other members of the administrative staff are: Helen Fahey, 
Supervisor of Physical Education; Harley Selvidge, Super- 
visor of Boy’s Physical Education; A. Mary Ross, Supervisor 
of Nurses; Mildred L. Cook, Nurse in charge of Open-Air 
Schools, and Dr. Thomas B. McCrum, Supervisor of Oral 
Hygiene. Six new assistants are working in the elementary 
field: Anita Aldrich, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mary Jane Evans, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Virginia Gibson, St. Joseph, Mo.; Betty 
Louise Harmon, Lawrence, Kansas; Barbara May, Chillicothe, 
Mo., and Venus Yount, Galena, Kansas. Two new teachers 
of Physical Education were added to high school staffs: Ger- 
trude Jones, Oklahoma City, and Mildred Small, Marshall, 
Mo. New nurses are Mrs. Emma Jane Hughes, St. Louis 
County, Mo., and Mrs. Evelyn Johnson, Topeka, Kansas. 

The Interscholastic League of the Kansas City public high 
schools has inaugurated night football games this year and in 
anticipation of larger crowds the games have been moved from 
the high school fields to Ruppert Stadium, the home of the 
Kansas City Blues. Games will be played on Friday night, 
Saturday afternoon, and Saturday night. A round-robin sched- 
ule will be played. For many years all of the league basketball 
games have been played in the Municipal Auditorium. 

Children from kindergarten through grade six in the Lab- 
oratory School at Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
are all receiving at least two hours per week of swimming in- 
struction during this fall season. All junior and senior high 
school students will have the same opportunity during the 
winter season. 

The University of Missouri Department of Physical Educa- 
tion expects to continue the work with the Victory Corps 
Program. Classes in physical fitness and fundamentals will 
be offered to all first- and second-year women students, and 
this work may be elected by juniors and seniors also. 

The Health and Physical Education Club of Kansas City 
held its first meeting of the year at the Junior Teacher Col- 
lege on Tuesday, October 12. The speaker of the evening was 
Judge Ray Cowen of the Juvenile Court. A movie was shown 
depicting the work of the Juvenile Court in Jackson County 
in educating and taking care of a delinquent. Officers of the 
Club are Lois Hart, President; Marie Doering, Vice-President, 
and Deane Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Twenty-eight girls of the Sedalia Senior High School and 
their physical education instructor, Miss Margaret Bapple, 
enjoyed a three-day camping trip in October. 

Health teaching is being stressed in the University City 
Schools. A new health outline has been formed for the ele- 
mentary schools. In junior high school the health teaching 
is done in connection with general science in the seventh 
grade, home economics in the eighth grade, and physical edu- 
cation in the ninth grade. In senior high school every stu- 
dent reports to the health and physical education department 
five days a week. Sophomores, and seniors participate in ac- 
tivity five days a week; juniors have activity two days a 
week and health education, three days. A health coordinator 
was appointed, and a health committee with representatives 


‘from each school, from the custodian forces, medical depart- 


ment, and the cafeteria was formulated. A member of this 
committee is chairman of the health committee in his build- 
ing, and stimulates functional health in that school. 

Four new teachers have been added to the teaching staff at 
University City. Mr. Turbeville, Senior High School (health) ; 
Miss Betty Hoffman, Jackson Park Elementary School; Miss 
Jessie Crain, Jackson Park Elementary School, and Miss Jane 
Etherton, Hawthorne Elementary School. 

Miss Frances Ann Allen, first woman to graduate from 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College at Cape Girardeau 
with a major in physical education, received the M.D. degree 
from the University of Kansas last June. Before taking up 
the study of medicine she taught for several years in St. Louis 
County. 

Due to the war emergency it was possible to develop a pro- 
gram using the Parent-Teacher members as School Health 
Aids in the Kansas City Public Schools. 

The program is threefold. First, it is an extension of the 
school health service by having more workers in the field. 
Second, it is an excellent medium for health education in the 
community. Third, it has improved public relations between 
home and school. 

In the program a group of parents within a school carry 
on simple health routines such as weighing and measuring, 
giving hearing and vision tests, aiding with the audiometer 
testing, and visiting and welcoming new families in-the school. 
In the home visiting, the school health aid gives only general 
health information such as: stressing the need for protection 
against smallpox and diphtheria; how to secure a physician; 
and the school facilities including the hours of the school nurse 
in the building. 

Demonstrations of these various techniques were given in 
the eight Parent-Teacher Association Areas within the city. 
Approximately four hundred parents attended the demonstra- 
tions and were very enthusiastic with their active participation. 

The first 1943 Sports Day for high school girls in the Kansas 
City Public Schools will be in hockey. Eight city high schools 
will meet at Southeast High School to play hockey with each 
other and to enjoy a social time. Fun, comradeship, and whole- 
some competition are the goals of the Sports Day. 

A hockey clinic for instructors and officials was recently 
given at Paseo High School. Miss Florence Bradley, instruc- 
tor of physical education at Paseo, was in charge of the clinic 
and discussed rules and interpretations of the game. 


NEBRASKA 

A camp leadership training course, sponsored. by the Physi- 
cal Education Club of the University of Nebraska, was held 
at Camp Brewster, Omaha, September 12-19. Majors in the 
Department of Physical Education for Women and other uni- 
versity girls interested in camp counselling were eligible to 
attend. 

The program was designed to give training in camp leader- 
ship and actual training in camp techniques. Round-table dis- 
cussion topics included history and philosophy of camping, 
program planning, types of prégrams, appraising results, the 
problem of awards, and meeting war needs. Dr. Mabel Lee, 
general supervisor of the camp, discussed the place of camping 
in the world youth movement, while Dr. Gertrude Moulton, 
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head of the Department of Physical Education for Women at 
Oberlin College and a camp visitor, led a discussion on camp- 
ing and democracy. 

The camp program also included campcraft methods in tent 
pitching, woodchopping, firebuilding, outdoor cooking, handi- 
craft work, and recreational activities. 

The camp staff consisted of the following members of the 
staff of the University of Nebraska Physical Education De- 
partment: Miss Margery Kuplic, camp director, Miss Janice 
Carkin, Miss Clara Rausch, Mrs. M. C. Christiansen and 
Miss Aileene Lockhart. 


KANSAS .. 


By Ardis_ Hill 
Mr. Strong Hinman, 


Supervisor of Health and Physical 


Education in Topeka, Kansas, reports four new men and nine ‘ 


new women physical directors in the Topeka Schools. Bruce 
Smith, who was head of the high school physical education 
department, has joined the Army Air Corps. Murray Brown, 
Lester Dittemore and Ernest Vanek, also of Topeka, are in 
the Navy. Ernest Vanek, who has just finished his intensified 
training for the Navy program, states that the physical fit- 
ness program recommended by the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the one being used in Topeka are excellent. 

Miss Eva Lyman, President of the Kansas Association, is 
now teaching at Kansas State College, Manhattan, in the 
physical education department. She was formerly at Wichita. 
Mr. R. R. Strait, Vice-President of the Association, is now 
teaching at Kansas University. Mr. Howard G. Porter of 
Kansas City, is on the staff at Kansas University this year. 
Mr. Porter is Secretary-Treasurer of the Central District. 

Dr. S. Lucille Hatlestad, Acting Director of the Women’s 
Physical Education Department at Pittsburgh State Teachers 
College, reports the following items: 

The college is organizing a College Unit of the American 
Red Cross which will be a branch of the County Chapter, thus 
enlarging the scope of services available to students. 

In the past summer session, the physical education depart- 
ment for women included in their required program instruction 
in the Victory Corps program to the extent that at the end 
of the session many additional teachers were ready to assist 
County Superintendents in conducting Victory Corps programs 
in their counties. 

Mrs. Minerva Wootton, dancing instructor at Pittsburg, 
trained the dancers for the opera, “Faust,” presented by the 
Music Department of the college. 

All senior boys and girls are now required to take physical 
education at Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 
This makes the requirement 100 per cent among students of 
this school. The senior girls’ course includes Red Cross Home 
Nursing. All seniors have physical education every day for 
the nine months’ semester. 


Southern District 
Association News 


Members of the Nominating Committee for 1943-44 are: 
Mrs. Helen Carrubia, Central High School, Tulsa 3, Okla- 
homa, Chairman; Miss Sue Hall, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Mr. Charles Spencer, State Department 
of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

All members of the Southern District Association are re- 
quested to send names and addresses of individuals whom they 
wish to have considered for nomination to the Chairman be- 
fore March 15, 1944. The following offices are to be filled: 
President-Elect, Vice-President for Health, Vice-President for 
Physical Education, Vice-President for Recreation, and two 
Members-at-Large. 


ALABAMA ... . . . By Margaret McCall 
The Physicai Education Club of Alabama State College 


for Women had as guests Mary Hardwick and Dorothy Round 
Little on October 25. The program included a tennis clinic 
and a demonstration match in singles and doubles, 

Miss Margaret McCall, president of Delta Psi Kappa, at. 
tended the convention of the Professional Panhellenic Associa. 
tion in Chicago from October 28-31. 


Mr. V. J. Edney of Georgetown College, Kentucky, fas 
been added to the men’s physical education staff at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Miss Elizabeth Lewis, who took her undergraduate work 
in Huntington, received her M. A. in Physical Education from 
Columbia University and has attended summer sessions 3 
the University of Wisconsin, replaced Miss Helen Ture 
this summer. Miss Turner, a Recreation Program Directo, 
for the American Red Cross, is at present stationed in New 
York City awaiting orders to sail for foreign service, 

Mr. A. C. Curry and Mr. Falton LeCroy joined the 
physical education staff this summer to assist with the Army 
physical training program. 

Miss Louise E. Levy of the Department of Physical Educa. 
tion for Women at the University is on leave of absence for 
the year to study at Columbia University. Miss Levy yjjj 
do her major work with Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone. 

Miss Helen Manley, Supervisor of Physical Education jp 
the University City Schools near St. Louis, Missouri, was 
a visiting professor at the University of Alabama during the 
summer quarter. Miss Manley conducted a workshop in 
physical education and taught classes in health education for 
elementary schools and high schools. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Alabama has two new staff members in Miss 
Ruth Thomas and Miss Betty Elise Odenwald. Miss Thomas 
is a graduate of Florida State College for Women and teaches 
individual sports. Miss Odenwald comes from Louisiana State 
University as a dance instructor. 


By Ethel Cain 

In a card received from Clarksdale comes this report. In 
the Clarksdale School much is being done toward seeing that 
the children are physically fit and developing physical fitness, 
All the sixth grade children have had their hearts examined 
and have been classified according to three levels of swim- 
ming ability. In the regular physical education classes the 
Red Cross swimming program is being followed. All of the 
children have had skin inspections and dental examinations. 
The Health Department and schools are planning the pur- 
chase of an audiometer. In the junior and senior high school 
Miss Margaret Alston from Henning, Tennessee, is the new 
teacher. Clarksdale has always been active and interested in 
the health of its children. 


NORTH CAROLINA ... . . By Charles Spencer 

The North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
in cooperation with the Division of Highway Safety, Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, Board of Education, conducted 
a series of institutes in pre-induction and wartime driver 
education. Mr. Ralph J. Andrews, Division of Instructional 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction, was Director 
of these Institutes. The staff members were as follows: 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director, Division of Instructional 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Dr. N. C. Newbold, Director, Division of Negro Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Ronald Hocutt, Director, Highway Safety Division, ‘State 
Department of Motor Vehicles, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Nathan H. Yelton, Comptroller State Board of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Milton D. Kramer, Consultant, War Department, Amy 
Service Forces, Office of the Quartermaster General, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Educatiot, 
New York University. 
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i rtermaster Corps, Camp Lee, Virginia. 

Carr, Field Representative, Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, ASF, Atlanta, 
Gere aid R. Danford, Director, Education Division, National 
Conservation Bureau, New York. 

Representative from Center for Safety Education, New York 
Thi itv. 
poy centers for the institutes are listed below : 
Bryson City, October 11; Asheville, October 12; Hickory, 
October 13; Boone, October 14; Winston-Salem, October 15; 
Rocky Mount, October 25; Raleigh, October 26; Greensboro, 
October 27; Charlotte, October 28; Fayetteville, October 29; 
Wilmington, November 15; New Bern, November 16; Eliza- 
beth City, November 17. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . .. .. . . By Julia Post 
During the week of June 21, an institute on physical fit- 
ness was held at the University of South Carolina. The staff 
in charge of the program consisted of the following: 
The boys’ programs was handled by Lt. (jg) Christopher 


Freeman, Lt. Charles C. Sportsman, Lt. (jg) DeWitt A. © 


Portal, Lt. Clifford P. Keen, Lt. Sherman J. Rees, Lt. Comdr. 
Madison Bell, Lt. Bill Tipton, Lt. (jg) Bill Kirchem, Lt. 
John C. Geston, Lt. H. A. Rabenhorst. 

Supervising the girls’ program were Mrs. Verdanna Craig, 
Mrs. Margaret Moses, Miss Marjorie Browning, Miss Ted 
Tidwell, Mrs. Polly Moore, Miss Julia H. Post. 

Lt. Bill Tipton was coordinator of the program for the 
boys, and Miss Julia Post was in charge of the program for 
the girls. The entire program was under the direction of 
Mr. A. P. McLeod, State Director of Physical Education. 
Approximately 175 teachers and coaches were in attendance, 
24 of whom were women. 

As a follow-up of the clinic, material is being sent out in 
the form of a bulletin for the boys’ program, and a similar 
supplement for the girls’ program. 

During July a similar conference was held for negroes at 
Orangeburg, at which there was an attendance of forty. 


TENNESSEE . .... +. +. By Catherine Allen 
The East Tennessee Education Association held its annual 
meeting in Knoxville, October 29. Dr. F. W. Maroney of 
Brooklyn College was the guest speaker for the Health and 
Physical Education Section. Fhe City Association of Teachers 
of Health and Physical Education had a banquet in his honor. 
The West Tennessee section of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation met with the W.T.E.A. in Memphis, October 22. 

The Morris School recreational program in physical edu- 
cation is placing emphasis on social dancing, with a teaching 
feature for non-dancers. The noon hour is therefore a popular 
time of day. Pre-induction training for boys is also a part 
of the program. 

The report of happenings in Shelby County, Memphis, 
Tennessee, is very inspiring. Congratulations on a fine pro- 
gram are certainly in order. 

1. A full time physical education supervisor was employed 
by the Shelby County Board of Education. W. D. Croft, 
former physical education instructor in the county, was secured. 

2. Complete physical examination of all tenth and eleventh 
grade boys in both the colored and white schools by the city 
and county board of health is now under way. 

3. All present 12th grade boys were examined last spring 
including a chest x-ray. 

4. All high school boys, excluding football boys and the 
physically handicapped, have been given the Army Standard 
Training Test. 


5. The Brace Motor Ability test will be administered this 
month. 

6. All high schools are building 100-yard obstacle courses, 
patterned after the New York 100-yard course. ; 

7. Shelby County is making a real effort to help the hig 
school boys to become better able to meet the many duties 
that they will have to shoulder in the very near future on the 
farm, in the factory, and in the armed forces. 
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Doginning Ganuaty 11944 
USE ONLY MARTHUR TOWELS! 


Yes, McArthur 
Towels and the 
McArthur School 
Towel Plan is the 
best of all gifts 
for athletes . . 

and for your 
school, too. Write 
for complete in- 
formation and 
available items. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. ; 


You trust its quality 
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How We Do lt 


Improving the Recreation Period 
a get so tired of playing games in a circle.” 

“We have to learn a new game every single class 
period.” 

“I wish we could play some of the games we like more often.” 

When we heard our students make these remarks after 
recreation classes we decided to take an inventory. Our analy- 
sis of student evaluations revealed several points which we 
used as a basis for planning the recreation hour for the primary 
as well as intermediate level. We asked the home room teacher 
the nature of the comments by students concerning play period. 
Parents were willing to give the children’s viewpoint as they 
heard it in the home. Standing in the halls as classes passed, 
we heard comments which served as a play-attitude barometer. 
We found ideas like the following to be true. 

1. Students want to play certain games often enough to 
gain a degree of proficiency. 

2. They welcome the introduction of new activities for va- 
riety, but do not care to leave a favorite just when interest is 
at its height. 

3. The boys and girls want to know the correct way to 
play games, but dislike standing in large groups during a 
demonstration and waiting in line to play. (If you check 
on individuals you will find that in the course of an entire 
period a student often stands for forty-five minutes and is in 
actual play for five minutes. 

4. Class members like an opportunity to play with small 
groups of students they particularly like, as well as to play 
with many different groups. 

5. Activities which can be played at home or on a picnic 
are popular. 
_ 6. The interest in recreational games like loop tennis and 
shuffleboard is noticeable in first grade as well as in the older 
groups. 

7. All of the children want more free play, more time to 
do the things they prefer. 

At the present time we are using a plan which seems to 
satisfy these student needs and still gives an opportunity for 
growth in skills, knowledges, and play attitudes. 

The fifth grade worked out the following: 

Monday—Instruction in a new game for a small group and 
choice day for the rest. 

Tuesday—Rhythm day. American country dancing, Indian 
dancing, and tap dancing, etc. 

Wednesday—Relay and stunt day. All enter the over-and- 
under relay, 3-legged race, traveling on the rings, and sim- 
ilar activities. 

Thursday—Instruction in a new game for a small group 
and choice day for the rest. 

Friday—Choice Day. All the students tell the play teacher 
what to play this day, check out the equipment, and play 
with it for the period. 

On choice days a student learns to make a selection which 
will give a desirable experience. He soon drops the habit of 
whimsy and indecision which ordinarily comes with just free 
play. He knows when he makes his choice that he has made 
a bargain with his play director and has undertaken a responsi- 
bility for that period. 

On instruction day the teacher chooses an activity like shut- 
fleboard, takes a specific group of students, and helps them to 
understand and like the game. We have found that this gives 
the play leader a chance for close association with the boys 
and girls. There is a noticeable improvement in their atti- 
tudes toward other children, fair play, and the care of the 
equipment. 


Meanwhile on that day the other members of the class have 
the free time which they seek. Frequently they choose to play 


what was presented to them as new the previous day, 
of the teachers keep a chart showing how many games each 
child has learned. 


The equipment is kept in a storeroom and the children sign 
out for what they want to use and check it in again, sj 
much the same procedure as they use in the library, Th 
recreation hour is increasingly popular with more boys and 
girls. Faces are happy and activity is taking on a new Purpose, 

What are your student’s reactions? Ask your homeroom 
teachers what the typical comments are as the children re. 
turn from play. Sometimes the parents can give you a new 
slant about what their youngsters really think, and sometime 
it is possible to learn a great deal by listening for comments 
about the play period just finished. 

Frances SCHAAR 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


A Method of Developing Intramural 
Basketball Officials 


- NO game is an official of more importance than in a game 
of basketball. An official may mean the difference between 
victory and defeat in a closely contested game and yet with 
the fact of this importance in mind, many schools do little or 
nothing to develop qualified basketball officials. It is, I be. 
lieve, one of the big jobs of the physical education departments 
to develop officials who are capable as there certainly js q 
scarcity of good officials for the high school and college games, 
If there is a scarcity for these games, then there certainly js a 
definite shortage for our intramural leagues. There jis a 
tendency to “pick up” anyone that may be around to officiate 
at these intramural games and this should not occur. A 
definite plan of developing qualified officials should be under- 
taken. Following is a plan which the author has used with 
remarkable success in the development of basketball officials, 
many of whom are now members of the National Association 
of Approved Basketball Officials. 


The first step in the development of good basketball officials 
is to give them a thorough background of the game of basket- 
ball and to trace its history from the time that it was first 
played in the winter of 1891 at Springfield College, under the 
inventor, Dr. James Naismith, until the present day. The high- 
light that must be stressed in tracing the history is the original 
draft of rules that was first posted in 1892 and then to trace 
changes in these rules down to the present time. 

Aiter having traced the history, the rule book must be 
systematically covered by reading and discussing each rule 
individually. This can be done in sports appreciation classes 
or in leaders’ clubs. A thorough knowledge of the rules can 
be developed by this method and in conjunction with this 
coverage of the rules, you may have your prospective officials 
submit in writing, a possible problem concerning the rules, or 
an Official’s decision that had been made in a recent varsity 
contest. These problems should be taken up one by one and 
through discussion and reference to the rule book, they 
should be correctly answered. The use of the rule book in 
this manner gives the pupils experience in looking up ma 
terials and causes them to further familiarize themselves with 
the rules. 


Following the coverage of the rules, an actual demonstra- 
tion between two players should be set up. These players 
should demonstrate and the instructor and the class should 
discuss the legal steps from a jump stop, legal steps from 4 
two-count jump stop, legal steps from a stride stop, fouls by of 
upon the dribbler, blocking, and the pick-off screen. This 
demonstration and discussion gives the boys a chance to sé 
a practical application of the rules to a game situation. 

The next thing to do is to look up suggestions made to 
basketball officials in the rule book and to discuss officiating 
by a single official and with two officials in using the Kit 
patrick plan of dividing the court. The points that must be 
given major emphasis in this section are the following: 

1. What spectators have a right to expect from an official. 
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Original Basketball Rules 


By 
JAMES NAISMITH 


HE goals are a couple of baskets or boxes from 
TL ate fifteen inches in diameter across the opening 

and about fifteen inches deep. These are to be 
suspended, one at each end of the grounds and about 
ten feet from the floor. The object of the game is to 
put the ball into your opponent’s goal. This may be 
done by throwing the ball from any part of the grounds, 
with one or both hands, under the following condi- 
tions and rules :* 

The Ball to be an ordinary Association football. 

1. The ball may be thrown in any direction with 
one or both hands. 

2. The ball may be batted in any direction with one 
or both hands. (Never with the fist.) 

3. A player cannot run with the ball. The player 
must throw it from the spot on which he catches it, 
allowance to be made for a man who catches the 
ball when running at a good speed if he tries to 
stop. 

4. The ball must be held in or between the hands; 
the arms or body must not be used for holding it. 

5. No shouldering, holding, pushing, tripping, or 
striking in any way the person of an opponent 
shall be allowed. The first infringement of this 
rule by any player shall count as a foul, the second 
shall disqualify him until the next goal is made, 
or, if there was evidence to injure the person, for 
the whole of the game—no substitute allowed. 

6. A foul is striking at the ball with the fist, viola- 
tion of rule 3, and such as described in rule 5. 

7. If either side makes three consecutive fouls, it 
shall count a goal for the opponents (consecutive 
means without the opponents in the meantime 
making a foul.) 

8. A goal shall be made when the ball is thrown or 
batted from the grounds into the basket and 
stays there, providing those defending the goal do 
not touch or disturb the goal. If the ball rests 
on the edges and the opponent moves the basket, 


it shall count as a goal. 

9. When the ball goes out of bounds, it shall be 
thrown into the field of play by the person first 
touching it. In case of a dispute the umpire 
shall throw it straight into the field. The thrower- 
in is allowed five seconds; if he holds it longer, 
it shall go to the opponent. If any side persists 
in delaying the game, the umpire shall call a foul 
on that side. 

10. The umpire shall be judge of the men and shall 
note the fouls and notify the referee when three 
consecutive fouls have been made. He shall have 
power to disqualify men according to Rule 5. 

11. The referee shall be judge of the ball and shall 
decide when the ball is in play. In bounds, to 
which side it belongs; and he shall keep the time. 
He shall decide when a goal has been made, and 
keep account of the goals with any other duties 
that are. usually performed by a referee. 

12. The time shall be two fifteen-minute halves with 
five minutes rest between. 

13. The side making the most goals in that time shall 
be declared the winner. In case of a draw, the 
game may, by agreement of the captains, be con- 
tinued until another goal is made. 

The number composing a team depends largely on 
the size of the floor space, but it may range from three 
on a side to forty. The fewer players—down to three— 
the more scientific it may be made, but the more 
players the more fun. The men may be arranged ac- 
cording to the idea of the captains, but it has been 
found that a goal-keeper, two guards, three center men, 
two wings, and one home man stationed in the above 
order, from the goal, constitute the best arrangement. 
It shall be the duty of the goal-keeper and the two 
guards to prevent the opponents from scoring. The 
duty of the wing-man and the home-man is to put the 
ball into the opponents’ goal, and the center-men shall 
feed the ball forward to the man who has the best 
opportunity; thus nine men make the best number 
for a team. 

We would advise the Director to keep a good firm 
grasp on the ruling for a while at first. 


2. What an official has a right to expect from spectators. 

3. The acceptance to officiate a game and the preparation 
for a game. 

What the official should do before the game. 
. What to do during the game and working positions on 
the floor. 

6. What to do in case of out-of-bounds play. 

7. What to do in case of held ball. 
8. How to call fouls and signal the scorers. 
9. How to announce violations. 

10. What to do at half-time. 

11. What to do at the start of the second half. 

12. What to do in case of extra period play. 

13. How to charge and signal time out. 

14. What to do at the end of the game. 

After having given all this information, holding discussions, 
and seeing the demonstrations, arrangements should be made 
to have the boys observe an official who is thoroughly qualified. 
They should observe his techniques and methods of conducting 


*From “The Triangle” January 15, 1892. 
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the game. As he is officiating the instructor can be pointing 
out the various good and bad features of the officiating. At 
the completion of the game a general discussion should be held 
and pupils should. make suggestions as to how the official could 
have done a better job. If the instructor is a qualified official 
he should officiate a model game as an example to the pupils. 
Having done so, discussions should follow and the techniques 
used should be pointed out. 

After this preliminary work is completed it is time to ac- 
tually let the boys officiate games in the intramural league. 
The preliminary work should be given to all classes, but only 
the best boys should be allowed to officiate. Pick the boys out 
and then arrange an officiating schedule for them. They should 
keep in touch with this schedule and appear at the times 
designated. When the boys officiate at a game, the instructor 
should observe them, and after the game it should be fully dis- 
cussed by the instructor and the official. Suggestions should 
be made to improve the boys’ officiating and the instructor 
should keep doing this until the boys are fully competent. 
Any problems that the boys may have should be brought to 
the instructor and he should help to straighten them out so 
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that better officiating will be the result. If a boy officiates 
outside of school he should be asked to submit a report in 
writing and it should contain such information as the time and 
date of the game, competing teams, other officials, the score of 
the game, the coaches, conduct of the teams, and a self-rating 
as to how he officiated. 

This method was rated by the author and other officials and 
the following conclusions were reached: 

1. It is an excellent all-around method of developing offi- 
cials. 

2. The boys were better officials because they had been 
given insight into the background of the games and the rules. 

3. Actual techniques of officiating showed a very definite 
improvement. 

4. Sports vocabulary was increased by learning new terms 
associated with officials and officiating. 

5. It develops a sense of responsibility and desire to do a 
good job. 

6. Players develop more respect for officials because they 
know of their preparation. 

7. It gives all members who take this course a more sym- 
pathetic feeling toward officials and their problems. 

8. It is excellent preparation for those who wish to become 
approved basketball officials. 
JosEPH BROWNLEE 
Rumson Public Schools 

Rumson, New Jersey 


A Statement of Policy of the Public School 
Athletic League 

COMPLETE program of physical and health education 

should include the program within the school, which is 
part of the complete curriculum; an extensive program of in- 
tramural activities, in which all may participate for: play and 
recreation out of school hours; and, a program of inter-school 
competition conducted on high levels of performance, sports- 
manship, and fair play for the athletically more gifted pupils. In 
modern programs of physical education, activities are selected 
upon the basis of the opportunities which they afford the par- 
ticipants for growth in understanding themselves and their 
peers and in appreciation of social, democratic relationships. 
These activities should provide those cooperative and com- 
petitive experiences that promote the mental, physical, and 
emotional qualities necessary for successful participation in the 
affairs of the home, the community, the state, and the nation. 
An extensive intramural program and a well organized and 
supervised inter-school program are complementary to the 
physical education program in any school. When properly 
balanced, all three phases of physical education afford a most 
complete and effective contribution to the education of the 
child. 


The Athletic League of the Cincinnati Public Schools is or- 
ganized to assist in the development, the promotion, and the 
supervision of intramural, extramural, and inter-school activ- 
ities in the elementary schools. Primarily, it functions to pro- 
mote those activities which provide the most constructive ex- 
periences for the athletically interested student. In addition, the 
league attempts to stimulate and foster an interest on the part 
of all children by giving them an opportunity to participate in 
planning activities, by permitting them to carry out their 
plans, and by providing less competitive activities for them. 
Play days, invitational games, field and stunt meets, and co- 
educational activities are found in the program which it 
sponsors. The league believes that extramural activities en- 
hance the pleasure of participation. Team membership, which is 
based upon the desire to participate as well as upon the posses- 
sion of exceptional ability, is encouraged. Emphasizing these 
concepts, the league sets forth the program and devises the 
procedures to sponsor and guide the intramural, extramural, 
and inter-school activities of the elementary school. 

Cincinnati Public School Athletic League By-Laws 
ArtTIcLe I 
Members 


1. Regular: All adult workers of the Cincinnatj Public 
Schools who by participation in the work of the League Wish to 
express their belief in athletics as an important means for 
education and development of children. Any other adults elected 
at the annual meeting. 

2. Athletic: All pupils of the Public Schools of Cincinnati 
who are eligible to take part in the activities sponsored by the 
League. 

Articie II 
Time of Annual Meeting and Election 

The annual meeting of the League and election of Officers 

shall be held on the first Monday in October. 
Articte III 
Representatives to the Annual Meeting 

The principal shall appoint at least two teachers, one of 
whom is a non-physical education teacher, to represent the 
school at the annual meeting. 


ArtTIcLE IV 
Quorum 

Ten regular members of the League or a majority of the 

Activities Committee shall constitute a quorum. 
ARTICLE V 
Officers 

The president, vice-president, and executive secretary-treas- 
urer shall exercise such duties as appertain in common practice 
to their respective offices. The Assistant Director of Physical 
Education shall serve in the capacity of Executive Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

ArtIcLe VI 
Functions of the Activities Committee 

The committee shall consist of 12 members to include one 
principal, one assistant principal, five physical education teach- 
ers and five non-physical education teachers. There shall be a 
chairman and a vice-chairman. The officers shall be ex-officio 
members of this committee. This committee will meet at the 
discretion of the executive secretary-treasurer. 

The Director of Physical Education and other members of 
his immediate staff will serve as advisors to the Committee, 
The president shall appoint members of this Committee. 

The Activities Committee shall have power, subject to gen- 
eral regulations contained in these by-laws: 

1. To sponsor and control activities, to prepare a schedule 
for school participation, to standardize and interpret rules. Its 
decisions in all questions of eligibility and interpretation of 
rules shall be final. 

2. To sanction games or events that are open to public 
school pupils, whether given by the Public Schools or other or- 
ganizations. 

3. To receive and pass upon all entries for athletic events 
held under the supervision of the sanction of the League. 

4. To suspend from participation in league activities any 
pupil who competes under the school name in activities not 
sanctioned by this League. 


ArticLe VII 
General Rules of Eligibility 

To participate in any athletic event given under the super- 
vision or sanction of the League: 

1. A pupil must be certified by the principal of his school. 

2. A pupil must file with the principal the written consent 
of his parent or guardian. 

3. A pupil must be certified by the school physician or by 
another physician, to be in suitable physical condition before 
he can take part in the events. 

ArticLe VIII 
Amendments 

These by-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the 
members at the annual meeting or by a two-thirds vote at any 
other meeting provided that notice specifying the intended 
change shall have been served on each member at least fivt 
days previous, or shall have been given at a previous meeting. 

K. STREIT 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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, WATCH FOR AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
“- NEXT MONTH REGARDING VOIT'S BETTER-THAN- 
y EVER SYNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED ATHLETIC BALLS! 


These new, improved footballs, basketballs, volley 
balls, soccer balls, and soft balls play better, last 


longer, resist wear on rough playing surfaces, stay 


inflated longer...thanks to synthetics, plastics, and 


Voit war-born “know-how”. 


SAVE A LIFE—GIVE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS : 
Meorpre NE 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


Se wartime diet is making the nation healthier, 
claims Sir Wilson Jameson, Chief British Medical Officer. 
The 1942 death rate was probably the second lowest in British 
history; the birth rate is the highest in ten years. 

* * * 


ove bubbling drinking fountain, generally considered as a 
sanitary device and a protector of health, may be a sinister 
spreader of infection. Observations of a U. S. Public Health 
inspector revealed that among forty-seven persons using a 
bubbling fountain at a railway station almost every one’s lips 
came in contact with the metal ball from which the water 
spurted. 


44D UILDING A Better World” (mentioned in our Novem- 

ber publication list) is the title of a teaching unit re- 
cently published by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
designed to help in improving physical and mental health in 
wartime. It fits in admirably with the Victory Corps pro- 
gram for high schools and, in addition, contains helpful ma- 
terial for elementary and junior high grades. Free copies 
may be obtained from state and local Associations. 


NTERNATIONAL Cellucotton Products Co., P. O. Box 
3434, Chicago 54, Illinois, has recently published a manual, 
“This is Why,” for teachers’ use in menstrual education. The 
physiological diagrams contained therein have been reproduced 
separately in color. In addition to the booklet, “As One Girl 
to Another,” designed for girls, they have a new booklet for 
adult instruction, “That Day is Here Again.” The latter 
answers the question of the mature woman in war work and 
industry. 
* 
A PRACTICAL schoolroom demonstration of the impor- 
tance of choosing the right foods was given by Miss 
Katherine Austin, teacher of the third grade in Spray Grade 
School, Spray, North Carolina, and her account of the experi- 
ment and its effect on the pupils is published in the October 
number of “The Instructor,” as the second-prize article in the 
magazine’s Nutrition Contest. 
+ 


T HOSE interested are cordially invited to meet with the 
City Folk Dance Group, Ella G. Sonkin, Director, for 
folk and square dancing on Tuesday evenings and monthly 
felk dance frolics on Saturday evenings at the City Center 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 56th Street, New York 
City, at 8:30 p. m. Subscription price is 65c. 
* 


SOUND motion picture, “Help Wanted,” which serves 

as a fitting supplement to first-aid courses in schools and 
is designed to make for easier and more rapid instruction, 
has been produced by Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in cooperation with the United States Public 
Health Service and is now available for showings in schools 
and other. institutions. It shows the student of first aid the 
general procedures recommended for caring for victims be- 
fore the arrival of the doctor. Groups interested in securing 
prints, which are available without charge, should communi- 
cate with Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


N appeal has been received by Russian War Relief, Inc., 
11 East 35th Street, New York City 16, for more than 
200 American textbooks, ranging from plastic surgery to 
nutrition, urgently needed in Soviet medical schools and 


libraries. The books need to be collected as quickly as pos. 
sible to aid in the training of thousands of additional physj. 
cians and other personnel needed to handle the enormoys post. 
war job of rehabilitating soldiers and civilians. 

ok 


F THE 900,000 public school teachers in the United 
States in 1942-43 approximately 360,000 received less 
than $1,200 and at least 66,000 of this number received fess 
than $600 for their year’s work. 
* * 
NEW weapon against disease-carrying insects jis the 
“health bomb” now used by the armed forces in tropical 
jungles where malaria and yellow fever are rampant. The de- 
vice discharges a mist fatal to flies, mosquitoes, roaches, ete 
but is harmless to human beings. One bomb will fumigate 
150,000 cubic feet of space. After the war the bomb will be 
available for civilian use. 
* * 
HE American diet was better in 1942 than in 1941—in fag 
the country has been eating increasingly better food since 
1936. Higher income levels, enriched flour, and free distriby. 
tion of food in schools are the reasons. 
* 


ies article which was awarded first prize (a $100.00 War 
Bond) in The Instructor’s Nutrition-in-the-Classroom Con- 
test, is published in the September issue of that magazine. The 
article was written by Fannie V. Quick, Warsaw Grade 
School, Warsaw, Illinois. 
* 

EPRESENTATIVES from industry, city, state, and na- 

tional groups from twelve states gathered at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, for the Industrial Recreation Clinic, 
October 25 through 30. The Clinic, the first of its kind, was 
held under the sponsorship of the newly created Industrial 
Recreation Section of the Division of Physical Education for 
Men at Purdue University to make it possible for leaders in 
the field of industrial recreation to discuss the aims and prob- 
lems of that field. Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor of In- 
dustrial Recreation at Purdue, under whose direction the Clinic 
was held, in discussing the problems of organizing and initiating 
a program of industrial recreation, emphasized the necessity in 
preparing constitutions of recreation associations, — selecting 
officers, and organized activities. 


LLINOIS is one of the states where pre-induction driver 
education is already in full swing, with 50,000 high school 
students taking part. In addition to preventive maintenance 
of motor vehicles, the course includes map reading, motor 
marches, motor vehicle construction and operation, and ad- 
vanced driving practices. Aiding in the instruction are mem- 
bers of the Illinois highway police department. They visit the 
schools, giving assembly talks, and showing films and film 
strips on driving technique and safety. 


AR conditions are improving the physical fitness of Ameri- 
can college men. The Department of Physical Education, 
Syracuse University, has released indices which show that men 
enrolled this year score an average physical fitness index of 
114.2, compared with 91.1 a year ago. 


OF lahaae States Navy nurses in hospitals in this country 
are now being furnished with a new weapon, an air-cooled 
electric pistol that shoots healing ultraviolet rays at local 
“targets” on skin surfaces or within cavities of the body. 

* 


AROLD O. Voorhis, Secretary of New York University, 

announces that an annual $2,000 fellowship in safety educe 
tion will be awarded by the University in memory of the Tate 
Albert W. Whitney, pioneer safety educator. The fellowship 
will be awarded each year to a public- or private-school teachet 
who has distinguished himself in safety education. 
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NAVY USES MEDART . . . Official Navy photograph 
of Medart installations at Naval Training Schools. 


Physical 


Medart is ready with Physical Fitness equipment that will bring your gymnasium up to date 
and enable your school to go all out in cooperation with the Victory Corps programl 
Medart products are made to the same quality standards as always... which means 
Medart equipment will stand up under punishment . . . the kind of continuous punishment 


it's going to get these days! Check the list of available equipment along-side . . . then, 
check your needs. 


¥%& The War Production Board's amend- 
ment to Order Number M-126 specifi- 
cally approves certain iron and steel 
gym equipment for use in the programs 
outlined in the bulletins, “Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps and Physical Fitness for 
Students in Colleges and Universities.” 


ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FREE BOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS 
Physical Training, Practical suggestions 
for the instructor by Charles E. Miller, 
B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University 
, of Nebraska. 72-page book explaining 
correct uses of gym equipment. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
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with gym equipment by Medart 


W. P. B. APPROVED 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
EQUIPMENT 


e 
Climbing Poles 
Climbing Ropes 
Parallel Bars 
Horizontal Bars 
Stall Bars 
Flying and Traveling Rings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Basketball Goals 
Volleyball Standards 
Vaulting Boxes 
Springboards 
Beat Boards 
Balance Beams 
Stall Bar Benches 
Maple Wands 


Indian Clubs & Dumbbells 
Wood) 


Mats and Covers 
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Test for High School Girls 


(Continued from Page 517) 
Time Command 
“Ready.” “Up-2-3-4” 
(Exercise continues for 4 minutes) 
“Stop.” “Sit Down.” 
“Start counting.” 
“Stop counting.” 


0 minutes, 0 seconds 


4 minutes, 0 seconds 
5 minutes, 0 seconds 
5 minutes, 30 seconds 
6 minutes, 0 seconds “Start counting.” 


6 minutes, 30 seconds “Stop counting.” 


NI 


minutes, 0 seconds “Start counting.” 


minutes, 30 seconds 


“Stop counting.” 


Calculation of the Score: 


The three one-half minute pulse counts are added 
and the sum is multiplied by two in order to yield 
rates per minute. The duration of the exercise in 
seconds x 100 is then divided by the sum of the pulse 
rates, and the result is the physical fitness index. 


Physical Fitness Score equals duration of exercise 
in seconds x 100 divided by 2 x sum of pulse counts 
1-114, 2-2%, 3-3% minutes of the recovery period. 

Example: After 4 minutes of exercise, a girl rests 
for one minute; her pulse beats are counted during 
the next 30 seconds and found to be 60; 2 minutes 
after exercise, her pulse is again counted for 30 sec- 
onds; this time there are 55 beats; 3 minutes after 
exercise the pulse is again counted for 30 seconds, 
and this time the number of beats is 50. The sum 
of these three counts, 165, is multiplied by 2 to con- 
vert to rates per minute. The duration of the exercise 
in seconds (240 seconds) x 100 is divided by 330; 
the result, 73, is the score (fractions are discarded). 
It is suggested that each observer record her pulse 
counts on a card, and that she calculate each girl’s 
score immediately. 


Girls who become fatigued may have to be stopped 
before the end of the 4-minute period; their scores 
may be calculated on the basis of the usual formula, 
or for the sake of simplicity may be based upon the 
duration of exercise; an arbitrary score of 25 when 
the subject stops at 2 minutes, a score of 30 when she 
stops after 244 minutes, of 35 for 3 minutes, of 40 for 
3%4 minutes. It has also become our custom to give 
the arbitrary score of 45 to all girls who finish the 
test but who lag behind, crouch, or show other evi- 
dence of doing less work than is demanded by the test. 

In order to facilitate the calculation of scores, Table 
I has been devised. One need only obtain the sum 
of the actual pulse counts during the three 30-second 
periods and the score can be read directly. In the ex- 
ample given above, the sum of the three pulses; 
60+-50+50—165, is referred to the table and the 
fitness index 73 is obtained (Table I). It is not neces- 
sary to multiply the sum by two when this table is used. 


Summary 
A simple method for testing the dynamic physical 
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fitness of adolescent girls is described; the method jg 
rapid, reasonably accurate, and requires neither ex. 
pensive equipment nor trained personnel for its aq. 
ministration.* 
References 

1. Brouha, L., Research Quarterly, 14 (March, 1943) 31.35, 

2. Gallagher, J. R., and L. Brouha, Research Quarterly, 44 
(March, 1943) 23-30. 

3. Clarke, H. L., Journal of Health and Physical Education 
14, September, 1943, 358. ‘ 


4. Brouha, L., and J. R. Gallagher, Revue Canadienne ge 
Biology (in press). 


Table I 
Pulse Score Pulse Score Pulse Score Pulse Score 
105—114 133—90 163—74 193-42 
106—113 134—90 164—73 194—62 
107—112 135—89 165—73 195—61 
108—111 136—88 166—72 196—61 
109—110 137—88 167—72 197—61 
110—109 138—87 168—71 19861 
111—108 139—86 169—71 199—60 
112—107 140—86 170—71 200—60 
113—106 141—85 171—70 201—60 
114—105 142—85 172—70 203—59 
115—104 143—84 173—70 208—58 
116—103 14483 174—69 210—57 
117—102 145—83 175—69 214—56 
118—102 146—82 176—68 218—55 
119—101 147—82 177—68 222—54 
120—100 148—81 178—67 226—53 
121— 99 149—81 179—67 230—52 
122— 98 150—80 180—67 235—51 
123— 98 151—80 181—66 240—50 
124— 97 152—79 182—66 
125— 96 153—78 183—66 
126— 95 154—78 184—65 
127— 95 155—77 185—65 
128— 94 156—77 186—65 
129— 93 158—76 189—64 
130— 92 160—75 190—63 
131— 92 161—75 191—63 
132— 92 162—74 192—63 


Note: If pulse total is beyond limits of this table divide 120 
by the pulse total to obtain the score. 
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Do You Need Publicity 


(Continued from Page 525) 


school situation. Make up suitable words if you wish 
to use this activity.) 


Rope JUMPING 
Perhaps you haven’t had a thought 
Of this activity which is really an art. 
It’s skipping rope—around and around— 
It takes vim and vigor; it will make you sound. 


(Curtain opens on a half stage and a girl skips rope. 
The song “School Days” is played as she is jumping.) 
TENNIS 


Now it’s out of doors when the sun shines bright— 
Some tennis shots to set you right. 

Go out to the courts every day. 

’Tis an opportunity for you to play. 


*Note: An article, “Testing Physical Fitness in Young 


Women,” by H. L. Hardy, H. L. Clarke, and L. Brouha will 
appear in an issue of the Research Quarterly in the near 
future. Those interested in the development of the Step 
Test technique are referred to a series of articles which 
appeared in the May and July issues of the Yale Journal of 
Biology and Medicine; reprints of these may be obtained 
from either of the authors of this report. 
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For any floor problem, large or small, wire us for a Hillyard Maintenance 
Expert, there is one in your locality . . . his advice and recommendations 
are freely given, so call or wire us now . . . before your floors need a 


“Major Operation.” 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY §&: 


_.pistrisuTorS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. . 


There is never any need for a Major Opera- 
tion on any type floor where Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Finishes and Maintenance 
Materials have been used .. one operation 
you may be sure of is the ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION of your maintenance program 
when you use Hillyard Products and Methods, 


Floors last longer because Hillyard Products 
protect the surface and add beauty, too! 
There is also a saving in labor costs as Hill- 
yard Methods require less “man hours” to do 
an efficient job of floor treatment and 
maintenance. 


(Curtain opens on a full stage. A group of girls 
perform the various tennis strokes to music.) 
HIKING 

Take long hikes in the open air 

Over the roads and over the hills. 

See the sun come up or the sun go down 
Give your soul and your spirit thrills. 

(A group dressed appropriately for a hike carrying 
suggestive hiking paraphernalia tramp across the stage 
whistling. ) 

GoLF 
If none of these suit your whim, 
With golf club in hand spend your vim. 
Swing that club and hit the ball 
Briskly walk, standing tall. 

(Curtain opens on full stage. A group of girls 
dressed in outdoor clothes—sweaters, skirts, and low- 
heeled oxfords—perform various golf strokes in uni- 
son to music. 

SKATING 
Maybe you are one who likes to skate 
And go flying by at a speedy rate. 

(Curtain opens on half stage. Skaters skate across 
the stage while the “Skater’s Waltz” is being played. 
Leave curtain open after this activity.) 

CycLinc 
And if you weren’t caught in the recent freeze 
You can cycle around in the strongest breeze. 


(A cycler travels across the stage with strains of 
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“Daisy” being played.) 


CALISTHENICS 
One-two, One-two 
Calisthenics is nothing new. 
Mother and father can probably do these; 
Touch your toes—don’t bend your knees. 


(Curtain opens on a demonstrtation of calisthenics 
and marching with a squad leader. Demonstrations 
should be by both boys and girls.) 

TUMBLING 
The last of what we have to show 
Is a tumbling act which you may know 
Takes balance, agility, and good control 
And develops the body as a whole. 

(Tumblers give a short performance using military 
music for accompaniment. Activities using hoops cov- 
ered with red, white, and blue crepe paper add color 
to this. The closing part should give a finish to the 
whole program. Pyramids would be a suitable close.) 


We've shown to you archery, hiking and golf; 
Tennis and tumbling weren’t left off; 
Tapping, and skating and jumping rope 
Cycling and dance you remember, we hope. 


These are only a very few 
Of the many things that you might do. 


There’s soccer and volleyball or you can go to camp, 
Build an open fire if it is damp. 

There’s softball and basketball or you might try 

To badminton or gardening your skill apply. 
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We've brought you this in verse and pun 
And now—that the show is done 

Think of the object of it all 

Its importance is by no means small. 


Uncle Sam wants you and me 

As healthy as we can be. 

We've got to help to win this war 

We want to keep what we're fighting for. 


Whether you teach or give first aid, 
Become a WAAC or join the WAVES 
You will have to be healthy and strong 
Or you can’t stand up for very long. 
You won’t be of use to Uncle Sam 

To help get us out of this awful jam. 


So along with your studies, important are they, 
Exercise well each and every day. 

Join the staunch and determined throng 

Of American youth that is true and strong. 


FINALE 
God Bless America. 


(The curtain opens with all participants on stage 
with individuals dressed alike grouped together. One 
student stands downstage holding the American flag. 
All sing “God Bless America” and the curtain is 
closed. ) 


The selection of activities used in your program will 
depend on your situation. Include boys’ activities as 
well as girls’ activities. Try your ability at creating 
additional verses. (No doubt you already realize the 
above are original!) Arrange the sequence of activities 
so that the activities will be most logical and most ex- 
pedient. The success of your program depends upon a 
good reader, upon smoothness of changes, and snappi- 
ness in performance. me 
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Indoor Obstacle Course 
(Continued from Page 530) 


(1) 2” x6” supports and cross bar. 
(2) Cross bar 5’ from ground. 

B. Skill: 

(1) To teach vaulting as a means of clearing 
barriers. 

C. Form: 

(1) Fence vault as in gymnastics. 

(2) Control body throughout and emphasize 
quick recovery on landing. 
IV. General Notes 

A. No one has completed the course until all ob- 
stacles have been executed properly. 

B. If the obstacle is not fully completed and candi- 
date fails (i. e. balance beams) he must repeat the 
entire obstacle before going on. 

V. Teaching the Course 

A. Each instructor should take his group over the 
course and explain the various obstacles and form in 
which they should be executed. 

B. Give men exercises to build body for any ob- 
stacle which they are unable to complete (i. e. push- 
ups and chinning for rope climbers). 
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C. Warm-ups for all men before they run the Course, 
I think Massachusetts State College course has 
proven itself because of the following reasons: 

1. The cost was almost negligible since the ma. 
terials at hand were utilized with few exceptions, The 
labor was supervised by the college help and assisteq 
by student labor. 

(a) Thirty pounds of nails............ $ 2.40 
(b) Redwood lumber for facing 


the well scale —.................... 21.00 
Total Expenditure —.......... $34.50 


2. In the ten obstacles on the course, I think 
we have covered all the skills a course should have 
such as: running, climbing, hand-over-hand travel 
vaulting, dodging, swimming, crawling, balancing, 
jumping, and hurdling. 

3. The course as explained is mobile. 

4. All chances of unnecessary injuries are elim- 
inated (i. e. making the balance beams close to floor 
rather than two feet or more in the air). 

5. All men are properly warmed up and condi- 
tioned for the course (i. e. two weeks’ conditioning 
period for the candidates). 

6. Instructions accompany the course. 

7. The course develops speed, endurance, agility, 
balance, and a sense of alertness for the unexpected. 

8. The objects are so placed that no two exer- 
cise the same muscle. 

9. Two men can run the course at the same time. 
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Ordinary mats have tufts “waxed” 
with paraffin. Paraffin dries, peels... 
the tufts unravel, loosen .... it’s the 
beginning of the end of your mat. 


ATLAS-ATHLETIC triple-knotted 
mat tufts are heavily waxed with 
genuine BEESWAX to insure the 
long and useful life of the mat. 
Genuine beeswax will not melt in 
warm weather nor crack in cold. 
It cleaves, adheres and sticks for 
years, holding each and every tuft 
firm, fast and fixed. Remember, no 
mat lasts longer than its tufts. 


FREE... just off the press! 
ATLAS-ATHLETIC new 
Catalog No. 16... Fully 
Illustrated. Write today 
it’s worth having! 


ATLAS-ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The office of the Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Federal Security Agency, is located at 601° Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. »« 


The BoyscluB 


(Continued from Page 520) 


the BoyscluB gymnasium and on the playground a 
diversified physical program is in constant operation. 
Although inter-Club competition is fostered, emphasis 
is placed upon the intramural program. Group games, 
relays, calisthenics, and gymnasium classes are con- 
ducted. Tournaments, leagues and meets are used 
to stimulate interest and participation. 

In the swimming pool, boys acquire swimming and 
lifesaving techniques and skills. Here habits of per- 
sonal hygiene are formed. Water games, relays, stunts, 
and meets popularize the swimming pool. 

During the past year the physical program has 
been modified to include types of activities which will 
prepare the boys for service in the armed forces. 
Body-conditioning exercises, obstacle courses, and 
ranger swimming activities are now being stressed. 

No part of the BoyscluB program lends itself more 
readily to behavior training than competitive athletics. 
Through such activities boys learn to give and take, 
to play fair, and acquire proper standards of conduct. 
It is on the playground, in the gymnasium, and in the 
swimming pool, that the elements of sportsmanship 
are developed. 


Handcraft and Vocational Classes——A great variety 
of handcraft classes are conducted in BoyscluBs. Among 
the most popular are woodwork, toy-making, printing, 
art work, leather craft, radio, and electrical classes. 
Under experienced instructors the boys learn how to 
use tools and develop hand skills. In the shops and 
classes they have an opportunity to explore their own 
natural ability and to acquire new interests. 

Music, Dramatics, and Motion Pictures. — Every 
BoyscluB has its brass band, orchestra, glee club, har- 
monica group, or other vocal or instrumental activity. 
Those having dramatic interests find an outlet in 
groups which produce one-act plays, minstrel, and 
radio programs. Motion pictures carefully selected 
‘provide wholesome entertainment for mass meetings. 

Group Clubs——Within most BoyscluBs there are a 
number of group clubs. These are composed of boys 
having common interests and desires. They set up 
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their own constitution and elect their own officers 
Leadership for these groups is usually provided by 
adults who have an interest in boys and voly 


Nteer 
their services. 


Parties and Entertainments—These are held fre. 
quently in BoyscluBs. Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, ang 
Christmas are usually occasions for special programs 
Co-ed activities such as dances, picnics, and splash part. 
ies are sponsored by older boys. 

Camping.—Camping is an important feature of 4 
BoyscluB program. Hundreds of boys annually are 
given an opportunity to enjoy the thrill of living out- 
doors. Seventy-four camps are owned and operated 
by BoyscluBs, with a total evaluation of over two 
million dollars. 


Leadership.—Long experience has led those in the 
BoyscluB field to believe that a BoyscluB functions 
most effectively with full-time, professionally trained 
leadership, and that there is no wholly adequate sub. 
stitute for such personnel. Through their day-by-day 
contact with boys, full-time workers have an oppor- 
tunity to know them intimately, to discover their needs, 
interests and talents, and to help them with their 
problems. 

A National Movement.—There are today 240 Boys. 
cluBs, located in 176 cities. They serve a quarter ofa 
million boys. These Clubs many years ago organized 
a national organization known as the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. They are interested in the problems of youth, 
They believe in youth’s ability to perpetuate our de- 
mocracy. They are using their influence and resources 
in helping boys develop into happy, responsible citizens. 
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Health Program 


(Continued from Page 524) 


In Belem itself, more than 700 men have been at work 
building dikes and tide-gates, cleaning and straighten- 
ing channels and small streams and draining low areas 
to eliminate breeding places for mosquitoes and prevent 
malaria. Belem also is the site of a laboratory for 
studying mosquito specimens in the war on malaria. 
Hundreds of mosquito fighters in the Amazon Basin 
send specimens to Belem in the search for malaria 
carriers. 


ROM Belem inland, for 2,200 miles, Brazil is en- 

gaged in the construction of five major hospitals 
and at least fifty dispensary infirmaries to cover towns 
of a thousand in population or more. Of the dis 
pensaries thirty-five are to be on launches floating ona 
circuit along the Amazon and its tributaries. Some of 
these health stations are in operation. They will extend 
eventually all the way to Guayaramerim, where the 
Mamere River forms a boundary between Brazil and 
Bolivia, and to Iquitos and Tingo Maria, in the Am- 
azon headwaters of Peru, on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. 


Secondary headquarters of the program have beet 
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established nearly 1,000 miles up the Amazon from 
Belem at Manaos, capital of Brazil’s first rubber boom, 
where an opera house remains as a memento. Also in- 
cluded are projects for drainage, sewage, water supply, 
ersonnel training, and the distribution of a million tab- 
jets monthly of atabrine, free of charge. Atabrine dis- 
tribution, stepped up by newspaper and radio cam- 
paigns, is producing results. ta one area formerly fif- 
teen per cent of the population were afflicted by ma- 
laria; now the incidence is down to only two or three 
per cent. 

Employed on the program are 1,500 Brazilians, of 
whom 40 are doctors and seven are engineers. They 
are being assisted by a field party of United States 
technicians headed by Dr. Kenneth C. Waddell, noted 
for his pioneering health work with the Ford rubber 
plantations in the Amazon Valley. Similar health pro- 
grams have been launched by other nations with ter- 
ritories in the Amazon Valley, including Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia. 

The health work is far advanced in Ecuador, where 
34 separate projects are in progress. In Quito, the 
capital, the first nursing school completed under the 
hemisphere health program is in operation, a tribute to 
cooperation among almost a dozen Ecuadoran and 
United States agencies. 

In a modernized building on the grounds of the 
Eugenio Espejo Hospital, thirty girls in the powder 
blue uniform of the probationer have begun a three- 
year course that will meet the rigid standards of the 
International Council of Nurses. The students receive 
free tuition, uniforms, textbooks, materials, meals, and 
living quarters. 

In Quito and Guayaquil, Ecuador’s principal port, 
hospitals and laboratories are taking shape, modern 
sewers are being installed and drainage programs un- 
dertaken. In addition to the nursing school, the pro- 
gram in Quito calls for a 100-bed hospital for infectious 
diseases, a 200-bed maternity hospital, a complete 
health center to house the country’s National Health 
Service and its many clinics, laboratories for the muni- 
cipal health department, and a new market place. 

In Guayaquil the program calls for a tuberculosis 
hospital, one for infectious diseases, and a large ma- 
ternity hospital, the addition of men’s and children’s 
pavilions at other institutions, a new building for the 
medical school, and the addition of an auditorium and 
six laboratories to the Institute de Higiene. 


In Chimborazo Province, a war of extermination is 
being waged against rats and guinea pigs, carriers of 
bubonic plague. At Salinas, site of a United States 
military and naval base, another sanitary campaign is 
under way. Scores of Ecuadoran technicians and more 
than 1,200 workmen have been engaged in work which 
has become an outstanding example of inter-American 
cooperation. 


In Bolivia, a central office and supply post has been 
set up at Cochabamba. The Bolivian program extends 
the Amazon basis work with malaria control and pure 
water supplies, the most pressing problems. 


Paraguay’s health program has seen construction be- 
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Timely and scientific. 
A new book on body building for the 
physical director. 


BODY POISE 


is the title of the well written and well illustrated 
book by Walter Truslow, M.D., whose wide experi- 
ence as a practicing orthopedic surgeon com- 
bines with special knowledge of anatomy and 
kinesiology subjects that the author taught at 
New York University, School of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


I. The anatomy of normal posture provides the 
starting point. In unique fashion, the fundamental 
standing position is “built up” segment by seg- 
ment from the feet and legs to head and arms. 


Seven gyimnastic starting positions of proven 
prophylactic effectiveness are taken up next. 
Gymnastic kinesiology is fully discussed along 
with the anatomy. 


II. Corrective gymnastic therapy shows where 
the physician takes over from the physical trainer. 
Tested methods, some of them radically new, are 
described for weak feet, faulty posture and 
scoliosis. 


III. Sports and games, the final section of the 
book, fills the need for authoritative study of the 
physical technique of sports, of what is good and 
what is harmful in our popular sports. Leading 
sport positions are analyzed, asymmetric body 
tendencies pointed out, means of counteracting 
faulty tendencies are stressed. Twenty-seven sports 
are dealt with, six of them in detail. 


Plus: Anatomic glossary in which 200 terms 
are defined in straight-forward manner, intelligible 
to the uninitiated. 


321 pages with 96 photographs and drawings, $4.50 
- - - - Order a copy on approval - - - - 
The Williams & Wilkins Company 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Send me a copy of Truslow: BODY POISE for which 
| enclose $4.50. 


Address: ........... 


It is understood that | may return the book within 
ten days, if | am not fully satisfied with it, and that 
the money paid for it will be promptly refunded in full. 
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gun on a large health center at Asuncion, the capital, 


ican highway. Plans for Chimbote include a ho 


to house the National Ministry of Health. The center and health center, malaria control and sewage dignad > 
will include clinics for treatment of disease. Sites for The Peruvian program includes dispensary launches hi 
other health centers in Paraguay have been selected. for Peru’s Amazon area and health center in Lima the 
Projects include sewage and water supply facilities, capital. ’ 
hospitals, training of nurses and technicians, and a In Central America, from Guatemala to Costa Rica, 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Asuncion. the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is cooperati ‘i 
The first health and sanitation projects in Haiti in more than 75 health and sanitation projects, The, 5 
have been completed. This work includes canals and include malaria control, health centers, sewage ang , 
drainage of marshlands for malaria control in the Car- water facilities. They also include an abbatoir jp San D 
refour Lighthouse area of Port-au-Prince, the Haitian Jose, Costa Rica; a 300-bed hospital in Guatemal, 
capital, similar sanitation work at Bizoton, and con- City; a tuberculosis dispensary in Tegucigalpa, the 5 
struction of water and sewage facilities at Fort Lamen- capital of Honduras; a program of tuberculosis contro cc 
tin. in Nicaragua; and a nurses’ training school at Map. be 
agua, the Nicaraguan capital. is 
EARLY a score of projects have been started or Running through the fabric of this over-all health . 
planned for Port-au-Prince and other Haitian program are a number of subsidiary campaigns against he 
communities. These involve malaria work, construction tuberculosis, leprosy, yaws, and typhus. Seven coup. re 
of market places, improvement of water supply and tries have launched projects to lift their nursing pro- ur 
other sanitation facilities. The market places serve as _ fessions to the highest modern standards. The projects 
centers for dissemination of health information. At call for reorganization of existing nurses’ schools, ¢- 
Cap-Haitian a malaria control project is under way is _ tablishment of new ones for advanced and brush-w 
protect workers on a 5,000-acre project for growing courses for nurses. Assisting in the work is the United 
sisal, a strategic material. States Public Health Service and the hemisphere-wide 
In Peru a program has been launched to bring hos- | Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. They supply teacher. 
pitals to its citizens, wherever they are. For example, _ nurses, buildings, funds, texts, and lay out courses of sh 
San Martin, capital of a province, is almost unreach- _ instruction. co 
able, except by plane. It needs a hospital. So materials So goes forward the most imposing inter-American he 
were flown in by plane to build the hospital. health program yet undertaken. A public health crusad- in 
Tingo Maria, 520 miles from Lima in the Andes, is er in the tradition of Walter Reed, Carlos Finlay, and ca 
the center of a new agricultural colony, where crops William Corgas, Dr. Dunham has been working in the Ce 
thrive and disease organisms as well. So in Tingo field of tropical medicine almost three decades. He isa in 
Maria has risen a new hospital, with water and sewage __ graduate of the University of Oregon Medical School, Ww 
systems. received an M.A. degree from George Washington ov 
Chimbote, north of Lima, is a seaport and center of University and doctorate of public health from Johns er: 
a coal and iron area. Through it comes the Pan-Amer- Hopkins. He also studied in the London School of J at 
gt 
sh 
_ LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES by Louis H. Chalif ‘ 
Faculty of seven teachers in all types of Dancing. 5 Text books Instructive be 
POPULAR CHRISTMAS SCHOOL HOOL OF DANCE 
Fifth Ave. Circle 7-1927 tr 
CATALOGUE FREE New York, N. Y. 

SPECIAL—We are happy to welcome Frances L. Chalif into the active force of our faculty. do 
ar 
tio 

GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION : 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

cal 

Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of sta 

Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one in 

or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. wh 

Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- th 

pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree git 

- at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at Tes 
= end of the fifth year. 

For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. st 
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Tropical Medicine. An Army doctor more than half 
his life, he has taught in the Army Medical College and 
served as public health adviser to the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands. His textbook on “Mil- 
itary Preventive Medicine” is a standard work on the 
subject. Recently Chiang Kai-Shek had the book mi- 
crofilmed and sent to China by plane to help reduce 
disease in China’s armies. ; 

Speaking of the inter-American “Battle for Health, 
Dr. Dunham says: 

These projects, in keeping with the Rio development pro- 
gram, have been planned for immediate wartime needs in 
connection with hemisphere defense and development of rub- 
ber, fibers, and other tropical industries. But, when the war 
is ‘over, the hospitals, nursing schools, sewage, water, and 
other sanitation facilities will remain to become enduring 
contributions to the health of our neighboring republics. The 
health and sanitation program should represent, in postwar 
retrospect, one of the notable achievements of friendship and 
unity of action among the Americas in these crucial years. »« 


Adolescent Girls 


(Continued from Page 516) 


Courses in human relationships and social hygiene 
should be introduced into high school as well as into 
college curricula—tThe adolescent has the feeling that 
her experiences are unique. Clarifying and objectify- 
ing the problems of social and personal development 
can do much to make this transition period easier. 
Courses in hygiene should help toward an understand- 
ing of sexual matters and allow for free discussion 
which will cause the girl to see the universality of her 
own problem. Such courses should indicate the lead- 
ers’ understanding rather than criticism of present-day 
attitudes. Girls hesitate to discuss intimate affairs in 
groups, so personal interviews with qualified staff 
should be made available. A study of social and emo- 
tional development should aid in the attainment of 
stability in personal life and indicate the desirability of 
building more than casual and promiscuous relation- 
ships. 

Vocation plans——Vocational guidance should be in- 
troduced in the high school to answer some of the 
doubts concerning the future. Adolescents’ interests 
are not sufficiently channelized to allow specific direc- 
tions, but efforts can be made to point out what areas 
should be explored in the educational program. Those 
who are not college material can be pointed toward a 
secondary level and those who have higher abilities 
can be encouraged to fulfill their potentialities. The 
stabilizing influence of vocational aims have been noted 
in work with university girls. If they have a choice 
which is in accord with their aptitudes and interests, 
they tend to finish their college courses. As for those 
girls who are vocationally undetermined, many are 
restless and are inclined to leave school. 


Part-time jobs—The urge to be grown up can be 
satisfied by permitting high school girls to work a few 
hours daily. A task is often done better when it is 
sufficiently difficult to be challenging, whereas it may 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM. 


SPECIALLY-DESIGNED 
TRAINING SHOES 


to meet every demand of the 


These shoes have become standard in military 
training camps and schools throughout the country, 
The armed services cannot take chances of foot 
and leg injuries among.men being conditioned for 
combat. 


2 BROOKS has risen to the emer- 
} gency to produce the best and 
most diversified line of physical 

training shoes ever to bear the 
BROOKS name—truly, “The 

Finest in Athletic Foot- 

wear.” Send today for 

the new BROOKS 


catalog . 


Only priority orders for the war effort are 
accepted at present. 


_ BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO...PHILADELP 


58th and MARKET STREETS | 


SANDALS 


These barefoot sandals are the 
very thing to answer your in- 
door Gym Shoe problem. 

They are not rationed, made 
of suede leather, ali 
sizes, narrow and 
medium widths, 
All orders shipped 


through our nearest 
distributor. 00 


BROOKS Gym 


Brooks Shoe Mig. Co. 


58th and Market Sts. . . . . . PHILADELPHIA 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers fundamental training for young women_in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general teaching field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports — sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 
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@e poorly done when it appears easy. For example, 
thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds are doing eminently 
well as library assistants, clerks in stores, and nurse- 
maids. The work should not be so long or arduous as 
to jeopardize either health or studies. This means 
that some supervision of part-time workers is essential. 
The adolescent girl as well as boy is unprepared to han- 
dle the generous wages which are now being paid. The 
direction of expenditure of mroney earned is often a 
difficult assignment for parents, and school leaders may 
be able to indicate the greater pleasure to be derived 
from thoughtful, future purchases as compared to the 
casual, wasteful spending. 

Group activitics-—Group activities which develop a 
sense of responsibility to the community 
should be fostered through Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Hi Y, Junior Community Councils, High School Vic- 
tory Corps, and similar youth organizations. The ex- 
perience in England has proven the effectiveness of this 
method when these organizations were given worth- 
while tasks and responsibilities. The personal prob- 
lems of the individual diminish when a girl feels iden- 
tified with a group. This suggests such activities as: 

1. Courses in child care to prepare for assisting in 
nursery schools and care of younger brothers and sis- 
ters. 

2. Training in recreational work for settlement and 
neighborhood houses. 

3. First aid, nurses’ aide, and Red Cross work. 

4. Nutrition courses, which include budgeting of in- 
come, management of rations, as well as balancing of 
diets. 

5. Scrap collecting and inventory-taking of communi- 
ty resources. 

6. Groups which study current international, na- 
tional, and community problems leading toward an ap- 
preciation of the war and the peace to follow. 


4, GET THE BEST VALUE IN “= 
Send 
for 


GYM MATS-PADS 
BOXING RINGS / New 
TRAINING BAGS /[Cataloq 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


380 MARQUETTE + «+ « FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


-PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years. The college 
is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Strength comes from participation of all mem! 
toward a common endeavor. The accent should al 
ways be on community rather than personal benefit 

It is to be deplored that at this time when more, 
reational and personnel workers are needed fewer . 
available. It takes strong leaders with strong coal 
trons and much understanding and tolerance to dies 
girls away from the self-centered attitudes which they 
tend to have, and toward the democratic ideals which 
we would like them to have. This means that sity 
tions have to be provided which permit the girl to feel 
that she is both an important and different individyg 
and an accepted member of a group which she cp, 
siders superior. This is a difficult assignment jn this 
or any era, and it calls for leaders who can direct their 
efforts wisely and comprehensively. 
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tive in the Prevention and Handling of Emotional Disorders 
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Swimming Program 
(Continued from Page 522 


Rope Climbing From the Water.—lIf the high tower 
is so constructed that it projects over the edge of the 
pool a rope can hang from the top of the tower to the 
water's edge. The student should practice climbing 
the rope to the top as so often this is the only means 
of boarding a rescue ship. 

Technique of Quiet Swimming. — Some thought 
should be given in the instruction period to swimming 
quietly using breast or side stroke. It has been net 
essary to cross a stream or river and surprise the 
enemy. Some emphasis should also be placed upon 
a quiet entrance to the water. 

The Necessary Strokes——‘Back stroke, side stroke, 
and breast stroke are the skills we have found neces 
sary in our recent battles on the high seas.”® With 
this in mind the speed swimmer with his crawl strokt 
technique has no advantage until he has mastered thet 
other strokes. The constant struggle against te 
rough water tends to increase fatigue and _thereiot 
the stroke which will keep the arms below the surlat 
of the water are less tiring. 


Conclusion 
The high school student has a felt need for survid 


6Henry Outland, op. cit., p. 3. 
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training in that he realizes he may have an early need 
for a definite application of his information and skills. 
Newspaper and magazine accounts show him the 
necessity for developing new wartime skills which he 
knows will carry over directly from student life to 
induction into the various branches of the service. 
The students have stated their approval, and the value 
in the swimming program. These statements are 
based upon the fact that the students see their own 
progress toward these practical ends during each 
swimming period. The survival program has a defi- 
nite appeal to the student because of its utilitarian 
value in the war and its important contribution to 
physical fitness. »« 


The Badminton Serve 


(Continued from Page 531) 


behind the short service line. 

Stand with left side towards opposite service court, 
left foot pointed towards net, and weight evenly dis- 
tributed. The shuttle is held in the left hand by the 
thumb and index finger and held by the tips of the 
feathers, cork pointed towards ground. The left arm 
is extended towards the net in front of and a little 
to the right of the body. The racket is held in right 
hand with the same grip as for the short service. The 
right arm is extended backwards away from the net, 
with the wrist well cocked so that the racket is 
pointing upward. 

The shuttle is dropped first ; then the racket and arm 
describe a wide downward arc, with racket and arm 
traveling close to the body. The wrist snaps just 
before contact to give the additional force necessary 
to drive the shuttle well back. At the beginning of the 
right arm movement, the weight is on the back foot, 
as the racket swings the weight shifts to forward foot. 
The shuttle should be contacted at the last second, so 
that it is hit well below the knee and well in front of 
the body. 

Common faults of beginners are: 


1. Hitting the shuttle too soon, causing it to go 
up in the air but not back. Drop the shuttle as the 
initial action on this stroke; then. contact it below 
knee level. 


2. Swinging the racket in a horizontal path, which 
results in a low flying shuttle. Swing should be 
deeply underhand. 


3. Failure to apply wrist action in the stroke re- 


sulting in a weak flight. The wrist snaps just at time 
of contact. 


4. Dropping the shuttle in a plane that is not in 
the path of the racket swing, thus producing either a 
weak stroke or complete failure to contact the shuttle. 
The latter should be dropped in front of the body and 
slightly to the right of the left foot. 


5. Failure to shift weight to the forward foot, 
causing the shuttle to land short. The weight moves 
with the swing of arm and racket. me 
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TUMBLING — WRESTLING 
BOXING 


PETCO ‘Send for our catalog on the Nation’s out- 
standing line of Gym Mats, Mat Covers, Wrest- 
aay ling Mats, Boxing Rings and Football Dummies. 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 


mmsosuana 5557 Baynton Street Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Est. 1911 


WINNER IS IN THE FIGHT! 


We trust that the many people who have contributed to our 
success will understand why Winner Athletic Clothes for 
Girls are, at present, unavailable. The demands of war have 
taken the material that goes into our famous Winner line. 
We are now turning out summer weight flying suits for the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. As soon as possi- 

ble Winner will be available to 
our former customers and new 
friends. 


E. B. MYERS CO. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Harvard Medical School 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Beginning March 15, 1944 


SIX MONTHS’ EMERGENCY COURSE 
Beginning March 15, 1944 


Sponsored by Sargent College of Physical 
Education of Boston University and Harvard 
Medical School, Courses for Graduates 


Apply. to Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Reading Section 


New Books - - - 


Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the Victory 
Corps. U. S. Office of Education Committee on Wartime 
Health Education for High Schools. (Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1943) 98 pages, 20c. 
Pamphlet No. 3 in the Victory Corps series contains cur- 

riculum material for teachers and suggestions for administra- 
tive action required to implement a program of health educa- 
tion. It is designed as a helpful guide for teachers of health 
and as a source of ideas on health instruction which can be 
incorporated in courses of biology, physical education, home 
economics, agriculture, industrial training, social studies, and 
other subjects. 


Trampoline Tumbling. Larry Griswold. (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: Larry Griswold, 412 17th St., NE., 1943) 104 pages. 
This manual on how to use a trampoline will be a great aid 

to the instructor. The author has taught trampoline tumbling 

for a great many years and has been a professional performer. 

The text covers suggested class procedure, the safety element, 

fundamental bounces, exercises from the various take-offs, and 

suggested routines. 


Genes and the Man. Bentley Glass. (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943) 370 pages, $3.50. 

This is the story of the individual and the factors that make 
him. It treats the problem of heredity and environment in a 
broad and comprehensive manner starting with the single 
cell and ending with old age and death. The text is well 
illustrated. 


Basketball Officiating. Dave Tobey. (New York 18: A. S. 
Barnes Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1943) 73 pages, $1.00. 
Most of the material previously written about basketball 

has been concerned with rules and techniques. This is the 
first volume concerned solely with officiating. It will be of 
great help to officials, coaches, or players who have ever 
had occasion to act in an officiating capacity. The author de- 
scribes the duties and problems of the single official and the 
double-official system as well as officiating on non-regulation 
courts. 


Bowling For All. Joe Falcaro and Murray Goodman. (New 
York 18: A. S. Barnes Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1943) 
85 pages, $1.00. 

Of the many thousands of men, women, and children who 
enjoy bowling, a surprising number do not know the rules 
and fundamentals of the game. With this knowledge in mind 
the author prepared this book to supply the information clearly 
and concisely for both ten and duck pins. The history of the 
game is given and the authors also indicate what is necessary 
in the way of equipment. 
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The Obstacle Course as a Conditioner for Battle, Special 
Service Department, Army Air Force School of Applied 
Tactics, Orlando, Florida. 43 pages. 

This booklet has been prepared to help others engaged in 
the business of conditioning soldiers. Each of the 20 Obstacles 
is diagrammed in detail as to construction and then shown in 
photographs. The manual will be particularly helpful to 
those with limited funds and supplies. 
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